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THE TREND OF ARCHITECTURE AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


O much has been written to describe the architectural 
inspirations of the past that a widespread perplexity 
exists to-day regarding the nature of the forces 
which now influence the work of architects. People 
generally set an exaggerated value on the imaginary 

difference between the past and the future; the present means 
nothing to them, and they are prone to decry every new eflort 
in design without giving due consideration to circumstances 
which they vaguely feel yet cannot explain. All scholars are 
aoreed that the past is a real and essential part of existence, 
that it is of greater value to the present because it has been 
than the future which has yet to be fulfilled. From this we 
can deduce the importance of past achievement in architecture 
to the position of building to-day, and we can estimate the value 
of tradition irrespective of its local manifestations. The future 


holds many illusions and disappointments, as well as great and 
brilliant possibilities ; but, for more reasons than can be 
entered upon here, the instant good is of paramount importance, 
for it implies a correct interpretation of the past and to some 
extent presages future events. : 

Some time ago we gave an analysis of nineteenth-century 
architecture, in which we endeavoured to describe the varied 


influences which shaped the tastes of the architects of that 
period, and, as a sequel to the argument stated therein, we shall 
now attempt an explanation of what is taking place to-day 
in architectural circles. 

It will be argued in some quarters that we are too close 
to current events to focus the picture or to understand the 
merits of its perspective; that our insular view of art, as well 
as our own partiality for certain expressions of it, will blind us to 
the greater needs of constructive criticism ; or it will be pointed 
out how impossible it is to gauge progress from a few examples 
of recent design, which, however, are not recognised to be 
representative of the national character. The English, as a 
race, are great historians and antiquaries; they venerate 
antiquity to the exclusion of aught else; everything must be 
mellowed by age before it is fit for recognition or praise. This 
is an egregious view to take of design, and until such stultifying 
theories are swept aside architecture will not be raised to the 
academic platform whence it can alone command respect. 
In writing of the a’t of the present we can afford to ignore the 
limitations of a few years and extend our survey over events of 
the last decade, as well as to venture a prophetic view of what 
is likely to take place in design in the near future. The 
Victorian era closed abruptly in 1900: the experimental 
tendencies characteristic of its duration were dissimilar to 
those of the eighteenth century, which were continued through 
the Regency. The new spirit of the twentieth century came 
into being determined for adventure, but it was marked with 
an instinct for the academic. The French Exhibition of 1900 
had much to do with the important changes of taste among 
architectural coteries, although its lessons were first applied 
across the Atlantic, and we English received our enlarged 
impressions from America. Among other things it was 
discovered that we had neglected the study of civil architecture 
and had allowed our veneration for medieval and domestic 
building to occupy too pr minent a position in our scheme of 
practice. Fifteen years ago was a period peculiarly rich in the 
number of new buildings required, particularly those of an official 
stamp. Reputations were made with every competition, and 
each result was compared with the great works of the eighteenth 


century ; but we cannot entertain the same views to-day. 
Those who then led the profession and acted as directors of 
taste favoured a return to an extension of the doctrines of 
Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren. Professor Blomfield’s 
‘“ History of the English Renaissance” and Messrs. Belcher 
and Macartney’s folio volumes furthered this view, and in 
consequence there followed a loose version of Classic, which, 
although savouring of Renaissance models, was in application 
altogether too loose. The pernicious trait of individuality was 
acclaimed as the right thing, and students were encouraged to 
be original. In despair with the vastness of the problem before 
him, the practitioner had recourse to many strange expedients, 
among which the conceits of ornament and unstudied detail 
were the most prominent. Brydon alone had the good sense 
to initiate a reticent form of Classic design; this architect’s 
study of the eighteenth century was profound, and his respect: 
for the work of Cockerell was equalled with a determination 
to compete with the masterpieces of a previous age. Unfortu- 
nately his career ended before the full force of his energy was felt. 
In the meantime hundreds of architects in London and the 
provinces were producing pseudo-Classic designs whose sole 
claims to recognition were in the fact that collectively these 
works make up a crude vernacular. When Messrs. Lanchester 
& Rickards completed the buildings at Cardiff it was seen 
that a notable return to academic methods had been achieved, 
and the importance of sympathetically modelling a design in 
every part gave further impulse to the study of axial planning 
on French lines. The late Mr. Belcher’s work at Electra House 
should also be examined in this regard. All must regret 
Brydon’s untimely death, for there is little doubt that had he 
lived his work at Whitehall would have been marked by the 
refinement and fitness of detail which pleased us at Bath. 
Brydon’s work was very superior to that of his competitors, 
and very little work in his epoch can be compared in merit 
with the buildings he left us. The direct outcome of this 
“Competition Period,” with its indecisive result, was a 
sharpening of the public appetite for criticism. Men who 
had travelled abroad could not help comparing the above- 
mentioned works, and the flood of mediocre productions which 
ensued, with the finished buildings of the Continent and 
America. Hence the storm of criticism which raged about 
Norman Shaw’s work in Regent-street and the design for 
the offices of the Government of Victoria which marked the 
period of this talented architect’s decline.* 

The important competition for the architectural treatment 
of Aldwych and Kingsway produced one really capable design, 
that by Mr. Leonard Stokes, but the apathy of the public 
and the ruling authorities resulted in the present confused 
assemblage of buildings. We could cite many other instances: 
of loose design, but we prefer to leave them unnamed. Sevem 
or eight years ago there were conversations in auspicious circles 
regarding the founding of a school of architecture on the model 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and talk was rife concerning the 
importance of a Ministry of Fine Arts. It had become clean 
that the teaching of architectural design in the Schools. of the 
Royal Academy was not sufficiently comprehensive—that the 
individualistic criticisms of the visitors varied with each subject 
set before the students. The lesser schools of architecture —alas, 





* Messrs. Marshall Mackenzie & Son have recently partly rebuilt this 
structure, o 
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too few in number!—reorganised their courses of study, and 
the first real attempt to educate students on academic lines 
was initiated. 

We have frequently illustrated in the pages of the Budlder 
the first fruits of the newer teaching, among which the London 
schools, such as the Architectural Association, South 
Kensington, University College, and the First Atelier, have 
accomplished excellent results. Professor Reilly’s labours at 
Liverpool University have produced several imitators in the 
:  seete and the founding of a Chair of Architecture at 

anchester places that city on terms of equality with its 
neighbour as regards facilities for architectural education on 
broad lines. The academic movement, however, is as yet only 
in its earliest stages, and no direct result of the training is 
apparent in buildings of a public class. In addition to the 
increased study of the insular tradition, eighteenth-century 
French Classic is very much to the fore in determining the taste 
of architects for their quest of the “grand manner.” Three 
factors are responsible for this, the first being the influence of 
that much overrated tour de force, the Grand Palais ; the second, 
the advent in London of two particularly Parisian designs, 
mamely, the offices of the Morning Post and the Ritz Hotel ; 
and, lastly, the publication of Mr. W. H. Ward’s masterly 
‘treatise on the ‘‘ Renaissance in France.” Mention must here 
‘be made of the flood of architectural literature which for the 
last ten years has been steadily pouring in from America, where 
the design of official and civil architecture receives every 
consideration at the hands of qualified scholars. In the recent 
additions to the British Museum there is to be seen further 
evidence of the value of scale and classic precedent on big lines ; 
but this design, although eminently superior to anything of like 
type recently erected, is marred by inventive detail which is an 
echo of l’art nouveau. Now, it is one thing to achieve scale and 
mass—these attributes rank first—but a comprehensive survey 
of old work shows how careful the architects of former 
times were to accept what might be termed the idiom of 
architecture or to curb tendencies to slang or new currency in 
minor forms. 

There is a wonderful impetus at the back of the architectural 
movement of to-day, a strong desire to rival the best work of 
a similar type which is the boast of foreign countries. No 
longer do we speak of English architecture as a thing sufficient 
to itself. The future of civil architecture in this country 
cannot expand alone, it needs to be constantly fertilised with 
fresh ideas, and, although it has been our pride to claim the 
leadership in these forms of domestic architecture, for which 
some Englishmen are undoubtedly qualified, it is clear that 
a domestic man should leave civil architecture severely alone 
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unless he has some special capacity for it. We have watched 
the spread of the vernacular with regret and pain. Those who 
follow the current fashion have little time for retrospective 
study. The leading thoroughfares of the metropolis as well 
as the streets of all the provincial cities are disfigured by a 
species of pseudo-Classic building, which is at best a mélange 
of ill-digested motifs. The cult of the Neo-Classic should 
embrace every known architectural source, and if the exponents 
are well versed in historical precedent the development will 
be facile and normal. The French Neo-Grec had the whole 
gamut of the national tradition at its back; it borrowed anew 
from Italy, and it paid tribute to Greek finesse, but it never 
erred on the side of vulgarity or affectation. Can the same he 
said for much of the so-called Neo-Grec of to-day? After 
carefully examining buildings in Regent-street, Aldwych, the 
Holborn district, and the Strand, we came to the conclusion 
that even the best of the buildings we encountered were not 
Neo-Grec in one particular. What little inspiration was at 
the back of them we grasped with ease. The popular idea in 
these instances has been to accept the fashion of ten years ago, 
with its straitlaced windows, illiterate minor features, and 
showy rustications, and to endow such follies with a smattering 
of Louis-Seize consoles, Greek key patterns, and honeysuckle 
ornament. Architectural conception has not in the majority of 
cases been attempted, and character is an unknown quality 
to all. Yet as regards expenditure money has been wasted 
galore. 

In King William-street there is a remarkable example of 
this strange mixture of historical motifs, a typical hotchpotch 
of an architect’s stock-in-trade; while the new buildings 
forming the approaches to London Bridge are in many ways 
less satisfactory than the brick and plaster they replaced. 
The policy of the Builder for years has favoured architectural 
criticism, and we feel we are doing a public service in calling 
attention to the failures which can be instanced in every 
London street and alley. 

We do not intend to close this article in a mournful chord, 
for we are convinced that the next decade will bring forth good 
results from the younger men. There will be an appreciation 
from the public for civil architecture, and if the education of the 
laity has hitherto proceeded on an amateur study of domestic 
work, in future it will be enlarged to embrace works of civil 
dignity. Mr. March Phillipps, in his famous attacks on recent 
architecture in the public Press, had no quarrel with honest 
work ; his theory, although inexplicable to many, had the merit 
of directing attention to that species of fungoidal decorations 
which so many architects fully imagine to be the Udima Thule 


of design. 





NOTES. 


In view of the effort recently made by the South- 

The Charing Eastern Railway Company to get Parliamentary 
Cross sanction to the perpetuation of their present ugly 
Improvement. railway bridge at Charing Cross, it was fortunate 
that the project for a new road bridge and improve- 

ment scheme on both sides of the river, which we illustrate this week, 
should have been in readiness. This was prominently placed in the 
recent Royal Academy Exhibition, and has undoubtedly done some- 
thing towards the enlightenment of public opinion in this important 
matter. The South-Eastern Railway Company’s Bill for the 
strengthening of the bridge was rejected by the House of Commons 
last June ; consequently the problem then became a vital one, and 
the solution of this problem is the most important issue which has 
been before the public since the building of the Thames Embankment. 
The essence of the design now issued is that the new bridge shall be 
axial with Northumberland-avenue, that a new and spacious open 
place shall be made where the avenue meets the bridge, and that a 
new roadway corresponding with Whitehall-place shall run from the 
new “ place’”’ to the Strand. Thus the bridge would be fed by three 
roads besides the Embankment, and access to it would be easy and 
direct. The bridge itself as planned has the same gradient as West- 
minster Bridge, which is only 1 in 50 and the easiest in London. 
The scheme appears to be a straightforward and practical one, and 
is a serious attempt to solve certain traffic problems which in the nature 
of things are insoluble so long as the present railway bridge continues 
to exist. An interesting detail of the scheme is the reclamation of 
the mudbanks on the south side of the river. These are now covered 


with water at high tide and extend from Lambeth to the Borough. 


> 
— 


This new area if well planned and planted would be in all respects 
equal to the north side with its Embankment. The construction of 
the County Hall opposite Westminster is a beginning, and it may be 
expected that other important buildings would be erected from here 
as far as Waterloo Bridge or beyond it. The treatment of this 
river front cannot be dissociated from that of the bridge itself ; 
indeed the whole subject must be considered in a large manner if the 
improvement is to be of permanent benefit to the community. The 
alteration in the character of the south side which would result 
would be an essential part of the change proposed, especially in view 
of the enormous stream of traffic that would flow from Charing Cross 
southward as soon as there was free vent for it. Consequently 
the cost, although likely to be great, should ultimately prove to be 
a sound investment because of the increase in value of all the property 
on the south side, and also of the property at present depreciated by 
its proximity to Charing Cross Station and viaduct. Moreover, 4 
really worthy bridge linking the north and south sides of this important 
bend in the river (London’s noblest open space) would be—as Waterloo 
Bridge proved on a former occasion—a dignified and eminently 
suitable memorial of our efforts in the Great War. 





Tae congestion of traffic, the fouling of streets with 
vegetable refuse, paper litter, and manure, pavements 
obstructed by horses and carts, endless and needless 
delays in the collection and delivery of goods— 
these are some of the results which have accrued from our want 0 
foresight and reform in London. ‘How long will it be before some 
steps are taken to make the centre of London a pleasanter and 
cleaner place ? We argue a great deal about our traffic problems, 
but an enormous difference would be made in these if our markets 
for the receipt and disposal of produce were in the right places. 


London 
Amenities. 
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THE EMPIRE’S TIMBER TRADE. 


Unper the auspices of the Timber Trade 
Federation an address was given by Professor 
Percy Groom, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S. (Professor 
of Technology of Woods and Fibres, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology), at the 
London Chamber of Commerce, 97, Cannon- 
street, E.C., recently, on “The Empire’s 
Timber Trade: Its Future and Technology.” 
Mr. Louis Bamberger, the President of the 
Federation, presided. 

The Chairman, in welcoming Professor 
Groom, said: “It is to the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology that British industry 
is under very considerable obligations—where 
under a single roof every process in national 
industry is developed in the highest degree of 
technical skill, and where instruction is im- 
parted by professors who are masters of their 
subjects. Professor Groom has made a special 
study of timber and wood, which question is 
not only important to British industry and the 
development of our woods and forests at home, 
but also in the greater development of the 
resources of the Empire and increasing our 
sources of supply, which are liable, as the war 
has shown, to disturbance by circumstances 
over which trade committees can have no 
control.” 

Professor Groom, in the course of his address, 
said :— 

“It is a significant sign of the times that a 
scientific man should be invited to address this 
Federation, which represents one of the three 
great material industries of the country. In the 
past the co-operation of technical science and 
industry has been all too slight in this country. 
For this disunion both scientists and practical 
men have been to blame. On the one hand, 
the scientist, engrossed in his purely scientific 
researches, has failed to recognise the im- 
portant light that can be thrown on his work 
by knowledge of practical work and problems 
in factories. Moreover, he often took very 
insufficient notice of the practical conditions 
prevailing in industry. The scientist also often 
failed to recognise sufficiently that it may be 
easy to perform a certain operation in_ his 
laboratory, but very difficult to do it on a large 
scale in a factory so as to yield a commercial 
profit. The practical man, on the other hand, 
rendered sceptical of the value of applied 
science to his industry, was apt to become even 
contemptuous of it because he could not gauge 
the simplicity or difficulty of a problem that 
he set to the technical expert. What may 
seem to the practical man a simple problem 
may be very difficult, and vice versd. I may 
illustrate by reference to the example of grey 
sycamore or artificial harewood. I understand 
that for several years white sycamore was sent 
to Paris or Hamburg to be converted by a secret 
and expensive process into the grey wood. 
Yet the secret was so easy to solve that I dis- 
covered it in less than a minute, and in a few 
hours had produced sycamore permanently 
coloured in ranges from the slightest silver- 
grey to deep blue-black. The process is exceed- 
ingly cheap, the cost of the material being a 
fraction of a penny per cubic foot. A plant 
<osting £500 would have sufficed to treat large 
quantities, and would have been of value even 
if and when the fashion for the wood died out. 
This country would have been richer by thou- 
sands of pounds from this one small item alone ; 
but the practical man did not know the easiness 
of the problem and did not bring the problem 
to a technical expert; while the technical 
expert was ignorant until too late that such a 
problem existed. 

This example perfectly illustrates the point 
that close co-operation between practical men 
and technical expert is essential if the more 
Satisfactory results in promotion of industry 
are to be achieved. In some other countries 
this need for co-operation has been more fully 
recognised. In the United States, apart from 
many Government experts, a large number of 
companies have their own scientific experts, 
either as consultants or paid members of staff. 
It is no exaggeration to state that the com- 
mercial rise of Germany is due in the main to 
Scientific investigation in detail, the application 
of scientific discoyeries to industry and to 
rational and national organisation. We have 
Seen how Germany has captured key industries, 
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but there application of reason to policy is 
equally shown in attention to minute detail. 

Great Britain has, I believe, awakened from 
her apathy. It is now realised that the real 
trade warfare is between nation and nation, 
not between employer and employee, nor even 
among trade rivals of the same country. It 
is recognised that each industry in the country 
should organise so as to defeat the foreign 
trade foe. To accomplish this fundamental 
problems concerning the maximum production 
and adequate supply and transport, with the 
difficult associated questions of labour, will 
have to be solved. . . . 

In view of the impending changes of con- 
ditions of the timber trade the most thorough 
and complete organisation of the timber and 
wood-consuming industries is a paramount 
necessity, for the complex problem has to be 
solved as to how the conditions of these in- 
dustries are to’ be changed so as to promote 
national and even Imperial interests without 
seriously disturbing the timber trade. It is 
obvious that every member of the timber trade 
in this country should be able to contribute 
his views, and thus should become part of such 
an organisation. But what are the impending 
changes of conditions ? These are not merely, 
on the one hand, changes as regards capital 
available or as regards demands for wood to 
repair damage done in the war and catch up 
arrears of work. The mental attitude of our 
nation and Empire is a new one. There is little 
doubt that definite protective tariffs will be 
adopted. But, so far as timber is concerned, 
it is not a mere question of grading the tariffs 
as regards raw material or manufactured 
articles. The question will also arise as to 
the extent to which woods grown within the 
British Empire shall be given tariff preference. 
There is little doubt (in fact, I have none) that 
more than one country of the British Empire 
will ask for such preference as regards the 
woods and wooden products. Apart from 
recognising the grand response made by the 
self-governing countries of the Empire in this 
war, the British nation is generally in favour 
of utilising to the fullest the resources of the 
Empire. The principle itself is already decided. 
The questions are the extent to which this 
principle can be applied to the timber trade, 
and, if accepted, the means by which it can 
best be applied. Is the Government with such 


advice as it elects to take to decide this matter 


as a whole or in detail? Or will the timber 
trade take organised action and prepare its 
case and advice? ‘Timber merchants have 
already had experience of the Government's 
conduct of timber affairs, and will know if they 
desire this long-lasting and _ revolutionary 
change to be dealt with in the same manner. 
If the timber trade decide to take action the 
time seems to have arrived for determining 
how the facts are to be collected and the case 
drawn up to represent the views of all the 
world industries of the country. . . . 


Science and the Timber Trade. 

Now arises the question : How can technical 
and scientific research aid the timber industry 
in this country and contribute to the fullest 
utilisation of the timber resources of the 
Empire ? Here I would like to emphasise the 
fact that such research would be of commercial 
value, even if no change of tariff or policy were 
impending or accomplished. In reference to 
the application of science to. daily life or 
industry, one fact worthy of note is the frequent 
largeness of the commercial return or the great 
enhancement of value of the resulting product. 
This fact is illustrated by very varied appli- 
cations of scientific discovery. . . . To take 
an example provided by Drs. O. Witt and 
Max Mueller, the value of wood under successive 
treatment rises as follows :— 
- £s. d. 
Cubic metre of wood in forest, value, 


say .. 7 os os se 2. 
Changed to mechanical wood-pulp .. 7 6 
Changed to chemical weebande . 15 0 
Changed to paper .. - 115 0 
Changed to wood-pulp yarn. . » 8S 
Changed to artificial silk .. .- 710 0 


In order to gain some idea of the aid that 
technical science may.render to the timber 
industry and to the promotion of use of the 
woods of the British Empire, it is necessary 
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to glance at our wood imports. In 1913 we 
imported :— 

Conifer wood (softwood) 
logs and sawn .. : 
Conifer wood (pitwood) .. 
Conifer wood (wood-pulp) - 


nearly £23,000,000 

- 4,500,000 
5,500,000 
Oak logs, etc. i ¥ * 1,750,000 
Manufactured wood of 

various kinds .. me oi 4,500,000 
Additional hardwood ae i 4,000,000 
or a total of over £43,000,000. 


Of this £43,000,000 the country loses much 
by the inevitable wastage in cutting and pre- 
paring the wood; research is needed in order 
that this waste material can be utilised to the 
best advantage. Another part of the timber 
is lost by decay and premature destruction, 
for instance, in coal-pits and buildings ; research 
is needed to decrease this loss in the most 
economical manner. For increased preservation 
of timber involves national saving, but from 
the timber merchant’s point of view tends to 
prevent the substitution of other material in 
place of wood. 


Our limber Imports. 

A part of the gigantic expenditure on imported 
timber involves a loss to the British Empire in 
that we are importing from foreign countries 
woods that could be economically replaced b 
others grown within our Empire. The Britis 
Empire includes within its confines a larger 
amount and wider range of timbers than is 
possessed by any other State. Our timbers 
vary from the softwoods of Canada to jarrah, 
karri, and other eucalypts of Australia, teak, 
padouk, and satinwood of India, mahoganies 
and cedars of West Africa and Honduras, 
greenheart of Guiana, boxwood of South Africa, 
and hundreds of less-known woods, many of 
which are valuable and obtainable in quantity. 
Research is wanted as to the properties and 
uses of these woods, especially the less-known 
ones. Some will be found useful and valuable, 
but others often light in weight may be regarded 
for the moment as useless as timber. Though 
obtainable in quantity, they represent obstruc- 
tions to the forester and to the timber dealer. 
Again, there we come to the necessity for 
investigation of utilisation of waste material. 

The dominant fact in our imports of timber 
is the enormous item (more than £30,000,000 
annually) represented by softwood. The great 
deficiency in the British Empire, and this 
country itself, is in the supply of cheap, readily 
accessible, coniferous timber. How, then, can 
we save as regards this item? Afforestation 
will do something to fill this gap possibly 
forty years hence. By checking the decay of 
pitwood alone we should probably be able to 
save the import of £1,000,000 worth and a large 
sum similarly in buildings. . . . 

Other examples of inquiries that might be 
instituted are the substitution of hardwoods 
for pit-props in deep coal mines or for paving 
blocks in certain kinds of streets. For instance, 
on reference to the latter the question arises : 
Why does the jarrah paving Jast so much better 
in Australia than in France or England ? 
Can we improve our methods of paving so as 
to economically permit jarrah or other hard- 
woods produced in the Empire to be used more 
widely in preference to Baltic pine under 
certain types of traffic ? 

In addition to all these investigations con- 
cerning the saving of imported softwood and 
its possible replacement by Imperial-grown 
hardwoods, investigations and alvestionaeth 
of the prospective uses of some of the less- 
known Canadian softwoods are desirable. 
But as a whole the main question of supplies 
of cheap softwood can be solved only by 
afforestation. 


Imperial Grown Hardwoods—New Woods. 


I now pass away from the consideration of 
the Empire’s supplies and imports of softwoods 
to that of hardwoods. Compared with soft- 
woods, hardwoods offer relatively much more 
scope for application of scientific methods, 
to promote the utilisation of woods grown 
within the Empire in preference to foreign 
imported woods. On the one hand, there is 
a definite demand for information as to the 
properties and uses of hardwoods that can 
be employed in place of such timbers as oak, 
walnut, and so forth. ‘This is proved by the 
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fact that one of the most important wood- 
consuming agencies in this country has definitely 
sent to the Government an appeal for researches 
to be initiated along these lines. 

Another fact proving this need is the difficulty 
that timber merchants have in successfully 
introducing into general use new and unfamiliar 
woods. The customer, ignorant of the qualities, 
uses, or even of methods of identification of such 
unfamiliar woods, declines to risk their employ- 
ment. Were he equipped with knowledge on 
these points he would accept such woods. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
every wood in some way is the best in existence 
for a particular purpose ; we have to find out 
that purpose. The special purpose is clear in 
some cases as, for instance, in the case of 
Abasian boxwood, used for wood-engraving. 
At present, instead of ascertaining the properties 
and best uses of a wood which has failed to 
find a market because of its unsuitability for 
the purpose for which it was tried, the practice 
is not unknown of giving the despised wood a 
new fancy name. 

I may be allowed to illustrate the possible 
exploitation of such woods grown within the 
Empire by specific examples. Taking first 
the case of oak, whose import in log form, etc., 
in 1913 amounted to £1,700,000, and whose 
import was further increased by oak furniture, 
and so forth. The British Empire cannot at 
present produce sufficient oak to meet these 
demands. But substitutes for much of this 
oak—at least, so far as it is a furniture or 
decorative wood—can be supplied from our 
tropical forests. To cite one substitute only, 
West African mahoganies may be mentioned. 

This leads to the consideration of mahogany. 
Our British supplies are from Honduras and 
from West African Colonies. In the latter 
there are vast untouched stocks ; for instance, 
in the interior of the Gold Coast there are 
magnificent forests of the best mahogany 
awaiting exploitation that will be economically 
possible when the river-way is cleared of certain 
obstructions. Several circumstances militate 
against the British West African mahoganies 
ousting from the market Central American and 
West Indian and vying with other West African 
mahoganies. Still, this is distinctly worth 
doing when we recall that the value of imports 
of such foreign-grown mahoganies amounted 
to something like £500,000 in 1913. 


Proper Standardisation. 


The first difficulty is that under the name 
of mahogany there is imported into this country 
from West Africa a motley array of woods, 
and even those with fairly reasonable claims 
to the name vary widely in colour, hardness, 
and other qualities. The result is that, for 
instance, a man may give instructions that his 
library is to have fitments and doors of 
mahogany ; when he comes to inspect the room, 
hoping to find the colour of the wood reminiscent 
of tawny port, he discovers that in tint it 
recalls a very attenuated whisky-and-soda, 
and he is informed that it is a light-coloured 
West African mahogany. With such range 
of woods as those known as Lagos, Assinee, 
Sassandra, Sapele, and even cherry mahogany, 
how can an architect #r a railway company 
specify that West African mahogany is to be 
used ? A proper standardisation based upon 
investigation of the exact structure and proper- 
ties of the woods would certainly be of advantage. 
As a special proof of the need for such work I 
may mention that when the War Office con- 
sulted me as to the suitability of various kinds 
of mahogany for a particular purpose, I had to 
state that the experiments necessary before 
answering the question—a vitally important 
one—had yet to be performed in reference 
to West African mahoganies. A second circum- 
stance militates against the wider use of West 
African mahogany—that is, its treatment with 
polishes and the like. Methods possibly quite 
suitable for American mahoganies often lead 
to discoloration of the African ones; this 
chemical problem of suitable polishes requires 
scientific investigation in connection with 
mahoganies and other woods. While on the 
subject of the grading of West African woods 
another example may be quoted. In Nigeria 
iroko is regarded as perhaps the finest of all 
West African timbers and one with a great 
future. Yet two woods, unfortunately both 
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deserving the name, are imported into this 
country under the name. One is the familiar 
brown wood and the other is an entirely 
different one of light yellow colour, and in 
Nigeria is termed ‘“ white iroko.” Besides 
these two, other woods not deserving the name 
are imported under that name West African 
‘furniture wood” supplies another example 
of a multiplicity of woods imported under one 
name. 


Investigating the Properties of Woods. 


Passing away from this question of identifi- 
cation and standardisation of hardwoods, the 
question may be asked: “‘ What is the precise 
nature of the needful investigations as to the 
properties of woods?” Under such investi- 
gations I do not mean merely tests to ascertain 
the strength; such investigations are of use 
if they were properly utilised in determining 
the smallest safe dimensions of the wood as 
used for specific purposes. Many other tests 
must be made—as to the weight, hardness, 
action on iron, splitting, toughness, or brittleness 
under shock, shrinkage and warping. Usually 
the nature of the urgent inquiry will depend 
upon the wood. I can again illustrate this by 
reference to a particular case. At one time 
there was hope that the wood or woods known 
as yang or eng might be utilised in place of teak, 
and indeed the name “yang teak” was often 
given to the wood. A prominent member of 
this Federation pointed out to me that the 
wood showed two serious defects—used indoors 
it twisted as it dried, while from the wood used 
out of doors there emerged a so-called “* white 
growth,” and the wood soon decayed. By 
experiment I found that the peculiar twisting 
was due to the cross, interlocked grain; and 
the scientific rationale of this enabled me to 
foretell that if the boards were cut on the 
quarter the twisting would be stopped. And 
such is the case. Having found how to obviate 
the twisting, the next problem was to cure 
the disfiguring white exudation. I found that 
this appears when the boards were soaked 
with water, and mainly consisted of a resinous 
material forced out by the swelling wood. The 
cure now was simple. The wood was merel 
allowed to dry, and on rubbing the surface wit 
a very little methylated spirit the resin was 
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dissolved and the wood covered with an attrac- 
tive film of “ spirit polish,” and at once ready 
for use as a polished wood, protected to some 
extent at least against the ingress of damp. 
This work suggests a general line of treatment 
possible in the case of all woods with inter- 
locking short grain, and a cheap method of 
polishing other resinous hardwoods. 

Another line of inquiry of importance, both 
to the timber merchant and to the manufacturer 
who works the wood up into its final form, 
concerns the exact working expenses, or, in 
the widest sense, the working qualities. I 
have no doubt that in regard to familiar 
woods practical men have a good working 
knowledge as to such costs. They know that 
one wood consumes more power in sawing, 
produces more sawdust, requires much labour 
to yield a good surface, and absorbs more 
varnish or polish, and so forth. No doubt 
the percentage of profit lost in these operations 
has been estimated in connection with familiar 
woods, but it should be investigated and ascer- 
tained for unfamiliar woods. 


Improving the Quality of Woods. 

So far I have dealt with woods whose value 
is considerable without drastic treatment. 
But there are various methods of improving 
the qualities of wood so that inferior kinds 


_may be used in place of more costly ones. One 


method of improvement—that of dyeing the 
wood—I have already mentioned in connection 
with grey sycamore. I might casually refer 
to the neglect in this country of a simple method 
of greatly improving the appearance of one 
Canadian wood, namely, Douglas Fir (British 
Columbian pine); when fumed with ammonia 
this assumes an attractive light-brown colour. 
It has been to me a matter of surprise that at 
least much of the wood-dyeing industry is 
allowed to be carried on abroad rather than in 
England. It is, for instance, quite simple to 
make artificial ebony (for instance, for pianos) 
from pear or apple wood. I understand that 
this wood can be purchased at about 3s. a 
cubic foot, yet when converted into false ebony 
it sells at a price of from 10s. to 25s. a cubic 
foot. The cost of such conversion is relatively 
very small. 

As a rule, the materials used to produce a new 
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The London Institution, built by J. Brooks, altered to form the 
Oriental Institute. 


[We give herewith an illustration by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher of the columnar vestibule of the 
London Institution. Professor Simpson has lately carried out extensive alterations in this 
building and has carefully incorporated the old work with his additions.] 
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colour in wood cost something, and the process 
of injection demands artificial pressure; but 
in one case that I can cite neither material 
costs anything, and no pressure is necessary. 
I refer to the case of ‘‘ brown oak,” which, as 
a furniture wood, is so much more valuable 
than ordinary oak. Some time ago I discovered 
that British brown oak owed its colour to the 
activity of a fungus living in the wood. This 
fungus has the very uncommon character of 
feeding upon the contents of the heart-wood, 
while scarcely if at all attacking the fabric 
itself. It was easy to produce brown oak in 
the laboratory merely by sowing the micro- 
scopic spores of the fungus on to ordinary 
moistened heart-wood of oak. The result was 
wood in colour somewhat between fumed oak 
and warm brown oak. I made one trial on 
oak boards under conditions that would be 
practicable in timber yards. The result was 
only a partial success. But I have no doubt 
that with a proper regulation of the supply of 
moisture brown oak could be thus produced 
in the timber yard. But the-question is, Is it 
worth while doing as a business proposition ? 
If so, facilities should be provided for making 
the experiments. The whole question of 
dyeing timber illustrates the need for consul- 
tation between the technical expert and the 
timber merchant in order that the former 
may know what propositions are commercially 
promising. 
Fireproofing Wood. 

Another process of improving the quality 
of wood is that of fireproofing it. The value 
of this from the point of view of the timber 
trade is evident in the case of railway carriages, 
where wood is sometimes ousted by metal. 
In the interests of economy it may be of value, 
for instance, in rendering posssible the usage 
of a thin cheap door in place of a costly, thick, 
relatively fire-resistant teak door, which is 
sometimes specified in contracts. There are a 
number of efficient chemical substances that 
can be used and the wood will stand extra- 
ordinarily high temperatures. For instance, 
in connection with the present war, recently 
I had some thin wooden boards prepared from 
a well-known prescription, and they did what 
was demanded of them, namely, resisted an 
enormous temperature of more than 3,000 deg. 
Fahr. for one minute and a half. But what is 
required is that the process shall be as cheap as 
possible, the materials shall not wash out, 
and shall not attack iron and not damage the 
wood. The main difficulty is of providing a 
really durable, impervious coating to the wood 
for use out of doors. When this is accomplished 
and associated with means of protecting the 
wood against decay the use of wooden buildings 
should find a great extension in this country. 

In regard to the great question of checking 
decay, lack of time prevents my dealing with 
the matter, but I will remark that I believe 
that much saving could be accomplished by 
more attention to sanitation, for I myself 
have seen lying against huge stacks of pine 
hoards in a timber yard in London large, actively - 
growing specimens of the cause of the worst form 
of dry rot (Merulius lachrymans). A kindred 
but Smaller problem is that of preventing, 
for instance, logs of mahogany coming from 
— arriving here tunnelled by teredo or 

eetles. 


The Utilisation of Waste Products. 

_ Another important subject for investigation 
is that of the utilisation of waste products, 
these being in the form of slabs, small fragments 
of wood, shavings and sawdust. Those merely 
engaged in sawing and planing timber will know 
the resultant wastage; this wastage will be 
increased if the amount of raw material imported 
is increased at the expense of prepared wood, 
and where the wood is further manipulated 
the waste products increase. To show the 
vastness of the amount thus lost, I may mention 
that I know one establishment which in normal 
times has an annual wastage representing timber 
of about £20,000. Now, in reality every so- 
called waste fragment of wood represents so 
much power by which we can do work, for 
So long as the wood can be dried by the sun it 
can be profitably employed to produce power 
to drive engines, either by use directly as fuel 
or by yielding gas and charcoal ; or it can be 
utilised to produce light. 
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Laboratories and Workshops. 


The question arises : How is this co-operation 
between the timber trade and dependent 
industries and technical science to be practically 
accomplished ? How are the problems re- 
quiring solution to be formulated and solved ? 
The investigations require the services not 
merely of timber technologists, but also of 
engineers and chemists on the scientific side, 
and of practical workmen engaged in industry 
on the other side; they demand not merely 
laboratiories, but also workshops. 

As regards the financial aspect of the question, 
the Government has issued the now well- 
known White Paper, subsidising scientific 
research bearing upon industry. Each industry 
has to formulate its problems. 


An Imperial Timber Bureau. 


As a scheme for discussion, I might suggest 
the establishment of an Imperial Timber Bureau, 
placed in London and in connection with an 
institution having not merely a timber depart- 
ment, but well-staffed and equipped chemical, 
physical, and engineering and fuel departments, 
as well as workshops. The bureau would be 
in the closest touch with the various countries 
of the British Empire, and the timber and 
allied trades be available for supplying technical 
advice, conducting investigations, and diffusing 
information among the trades and professions 
dealing with wood. 


Small works might have to be established, * 


or experiments in existing works might be 
made with the permission and co-operation of 
their owners. The working of such a scheme 
in co-operation with the timber industry, and 
especially the Timber Trades Federation, would, 
I believe, lead to the vast increase in the 
exploitation of woods grown in the British 
Empire, to the establishment of neglected 
industries, to the decrease in the amount of 
waste, and decreased loss through decay. 

On the last item alone the saving to the 
country should annually reach seven figures. 
The question is how far the timber industry 
will feel disposed to take advantage of the 
Government offer and how far it will co-operate 
in this practical yet technical scheme, whose 
importance is national and even Imperial.” 


—__—_.--———- 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Charing Cross Bridge. 


Str,—A propos to Mr. Lionel Barrett's letter 
in your issue of 29th ult., and the plan you 
publish of his design for the new bridge and 
approach from the Strand, the question of a 
new bridge at this point to form a national 
war memorial has long received my attention. 

I enclose you a plan of a scheme of street 
improvements embodying the construction of 
a new bridge and avenue of approach to form a 
war memorial and commemorate the memory 
of the heroes of the British Empire who fought 
in the Great War. 

From a street-planning point of view I 
contend an approach to a new bridge through 
Northumberland-avenue is far from satisfactory. 

It will be seen from my design that I propose 
forming a new avenue from the Strand with a 
small gradient approach to the bridge. From 
levels which I have worked out the span across 
the Embankment would lend itself to fine 
architectural treatment and allow of sufficient 
headway for all traffic and in addition in no 
way affect the skyline of the buildings remaining. 


I suggest the removal of various buildings, ° 


particularly those at the rear of St. Martin’s 
Church. This would provide an open space 
and gardens in which a statue could be erected 
to the late Capt. Fryatt. We should then 
have in close proximity the monument of Capt. 
Fryatt, the hero of the sea, and Nurse Cavell— 
to stand on the island site in St. Martin’s-place 
—the heroine of the land and the Red Cross. 
A fine view would be opened out of St. 
Martin’s Church, and greater control of the 
traffic would be obtained in the West Strand. 
In the design of the avenue and the bridge 
I propose triumphant arches would be placed 
at either end to symbolise our heroes—that at 
the Strand end in memory of our land forces, 
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that at the Embankment end our naval forces, 
and the one at the approach of the bridge, on 
the river side, that of our Colonies. 

In regard to the cost of the scheme, this is a 
matter which should not be considered; no 
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Charing Cross Bridge Design. 


price is too great to pay for a memorial to those 
who have so readily given their lives for the 
nation of their birth, Atpert C. Freeman. 


—_—__+- 


~ SECOND-LIEUTENANT CO. H. M. KING, B.Sc. 


Second-Lieutenant Cyril Henry Marshall 
King, Royal Flying Corps, who was killed on 
September 30, was the youngest son of the 
Rev. E. G. King, D.D., rector of Gayton, 
Northants. He was educated at the Brewers’ 
Company’s School, Aldenham, and Birmingham 
University, where he studied engineering and 
won a scholarship for research in his final B.Sc. 
examination. Having enlisted in the Univer- 
sities and Public Schools Brigade, he was 
gazetted to the Royal Garrison Artillery. 
He went to France in 1915 and was transferred 
to the R.F.C. with the rank of observer. In 
June last he returned to England for the course 
of qualification as a pilot and rejoined his 
corps in August. 
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GENERAL 


NEWS. 


Royal Society of British Artists. 

“Interior Decoration of Large Rooms”’ is 
the subject of a series of sketch designs sent 
to the autumn Exhibition of the Royal Society 
of British Artists by Mr. H. Butler, R.B.A. 
The private view is on Saturday, October 21, 
and the Exhibition opens to the public on 
October 23. 





Extension of the Thames Embankment. 
Westminster City Council has been asked 
to contribute towards the cost of a further 
extension of the Thames Embankment between 
Lambeth Bridge and the existing embankment 
wall of Grosvenor-road to the south of Gros- 
venor wharf. The scheme includes a proposal 


to widen Horseferry-road to 60 ft. between . 


St. John’s-gardens and Grosvenor-road, and 
an improved western approach to a reconstructed 
Lambeth Bridge. The approximate cost will be 
£80,000. 

Durham Cathedral. 

At a meeting of the Royal Technical College 
Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, Glasgow, 
held in the College on the 13th inst., Mr. James 
Muir, Vice-President, in the chair, Professor 
Charles Gourlay delivered a lecture on “ Durham 
Cathedral.” The lecturer stated that to 
attempt to unravel the history of one of the 
many medieval buildings in Britain was a 
most profitable educational pursuit for the 
architectural craftsman, because of the excellent 
insight into the principles and practice of 
medieval architecture thereby obtainable. 
After quoting that the late Professor Freeman 
wrote of Durham Cathedral, with its adjuncts 
and surroundings, as “‘ the finest Romanesque 
monument in Europe,” he dealt fully with the 
plan and design of the Cathedral, describing its 
beautiful situation on the banks, but high above 
the level of the River Wear. To enable a true 
appreciation of the grandeur of the interior 
and exterior of Durham to be made a comparison 
was instituted by showing views of other 
Romanesque cathedrals in England and 
Normandy, the result showing clearly the great 
superiority of Durham. The Galilee, Nine 
Altars Chapel, and the monastic buildings were 
also illustrated and described. 


Architects and Restriction of Building. 

At a general meeting of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects, held in the Secretary's chambers, 
21, West George-street, Mr. John Watson, 
F.R.1.B.A., President, in the chair, Sir R. 
Rowand Anderson, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Edinburgh, 
was unanimously elected an honorary member 
of the Institute. The Report of the Council 
on matters dealt with since the previous 
general meeting stated that Mr. John Watson 
(President) and Colonel J. B. Wilson were 
reappointed governors of the Glasgow School 
of Art for three years. Representation had 
been made by deputation and correspondence 

_ in connection with the recent Order restricting 
building contracts that, as the appointment 
of inspectors to advise the principal authority 
in London had been found necessary to the 
working of the Order, the services of architects 
practising within certain recognised areas 
should in the interests of national efficiency and 
economy be utilised for the purposes of such 
inspection. It was suggested that the Ministry 
of Munitions, London, ought to recognise the 
districts in Scotland apportioned to the four 
architectural societies allied to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects as units, and 
the Council of the Society in each of these 
districts should prepare a list of the names of 
competent and reliable men for selection as 
inspectors. The Report also stated that at a 
conference held recently in Edinburgh, under 
the chairmanship of Sir G. R. Askwith, 
regarding the regulations for contracts for 
building works in Scotland, the point at issue 
regarding ‘‘ after-measurement” had _ been 
discussed, and it was agreed that the architect 
had the sole right to say whether “ after- 
measurement ” should take place or not. The 


regulations would accordingly become operative 
as soon as this had been formally agreed to. 
Intimation would be made to the-members of 
the Institute when they became operative. 
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Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 

It is stated that Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., 
the President of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, has been invited by the Italian Govern- 
ment to proceed to the Italian front in order to 
gather material for a series of pictures of the 
fighting there. 


Articles Not to be Exported. 

A Supplement to the Board of Trade Journal 
of October 12 contains complete lists of articles 
which, according to the latest information 
received by the Board of Trade, are prohibited 
to be exported to various destinations from 
British India, Canada, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Newfoundland, Egypt, Malta, Cyprus, 
Mauritius, and Ceylon. The Supplement may 
be obtained from the usual sale agents for 
Government publications, price 3}d. post-free. 


Glasgow School of Art. 


The annual general meeting of the Governors 
of the Glasgow School of Art was held recently. 
On the motion of Dean of Guild Hugh Reid, 
seconded by ex-Preceptor James Gray, Mr. 
Patrick 8. Dunn was re-elected Chairman of 
Governors; Sir John J. Burnet, R.S.A., Dean 
of Guild Reid, and Mr. John Henderson were 
re-elected Vice-Chairmen. The standing com- 
mittees were reappointed. The draft annual 
Report for 1915-16 was presented and adopted. 
The Report states that one governor, seven 
members of the staff, and over 300 students 
are included in the roll of honour. Sixty-two 
secondary schools participate in the lending 
museum scheme instituted in 1914. The 
property 166-172, Renfrew-street, formerly 
known as “St. Elizabeth’s Home,” has been 
acquired by the school for extension purposes. 


Rebuilding Dublin. 

The differences that existed between the 
Dublin Corporation and the Property Losses 
Association regarding the rebuilding of the 
destroyed portions of the city have, says the 
Freeman’s Journal, now been happily adjusted, 
after repeated meetings of the representatives 
of both bodies, and such amendments to the 
Bill introduced into Parliament in June last 
by the Corporation have been proposed and 
accepted as will make it, when it comes before 
the House, a practically agreed measure. The 
agreement covers all questions of principle, 
and the working out of the details, it is antici- 
pated, will present no points of real difficulty. 
The most important of the new provisions deal 
with the matter of the opening of new streets 
and the widening and reconstruction of streets 
affected by the terrible catastrophe of April last. 
It is provided first of all that the widening of 
streets other than North Earl-street, then 
partially destroyed, shall be abandoned, saving 
only the possible adjustment of Henry-street 
between Cole’s-lane and Moore-street, and this 
provision may include the possible widening 
of Cole’s-lane. An important provision is to 
the effect that where the Corporation propose 
to take over any site space the site shall only 
be taken over under the provisions of the existing 
Land Clauses Act as regards compensation— 
that is to say, in the new special Act the pro- 
visions of the Land Clauses Act shall be incor- 
porated and have effect. Another important 
clause in the agreement deals with the powers 
of the Corporation to grant loans for rebuilding. 
It provides that the grant of loans by the 
Corporation shall be made mandatory and not 
permissive. It is also agreed that the plans 
of reconstruction shall deal only with the 
exterior frontage of new buildings and shall 
not deal with the internal arrangements of the 
houses to be reconstructed. A further provision 
is to the effect that there shall be a differential 
valuation in regard to premises now destroyed 
and to be newly erected. This question, however, 
involving as it does a matter of public policy, 
has not yet been finally settled, but little doubt 
is entertained that it will be satisfactorily 
arranged with the representatives of the 
Government. Another clause in the agreement 
which concerns intimately the owners of the 
buildings to be erected is to the effect that the 
term for the repayment to the Corporation of 
the loans advanced for the purpose of rebuilding 
shall be extended to sixty years, thus providing 
for a reduction in the annual repayment of 
se and interest in the nature of a sinking 
und. . 
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Welsh Housing Association. 


At a meeting held at the Y.M.C.A., Cardiff, 
it was formally decided to amalgamate the Welsh 
Housing Association and the South Wales 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
The new body will be called the Welsh Housing 
and Development Association, with North and 
South Wales branches. Colonel David Davies, 
M.P., was elected President of the new Asgo- 
ciation ; Lady Boston, Deputy President; 
Mr. C. T. Ruthen, Hon. Secretary; and Mr, 
Edgar L. Chappell, Secretary. 


The Housing Question, Manchester. 


In thanking the Manchester City Council for 
the honour of the Freedom of the City, Sir 
Edward Holt, Bart., made a reference to the 
future work of the Council in regard to the 
housing of the people. Greater powers were 
going to be conferred on the Council, he said, 
and without any question they would have to 
deal with the housing of the people. He had 
been struck with the fact that many hospital 
children were reluctant to return to their 
homes because they had not homes fit to go to. 
He had not been a believer in Council housing 
because they had never been able to make it 
pay. Why, he did not know. He was begin- 
ning to change his opinion. Without question, 
whether they liked it or not, or whether it 
raised the rates or not, the Council would have 
to see that there was an alteration in this 
matter. 


Housing Reform. 


A conference of delegates from public utility 
societies, convened by the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, was held on the 
13th inst. at the offices, Gray’s Inn-place. 
Mr. J. E. Champney presided. In a paper 
on the policy to be pursued after the war Mr. 
E. G. Culpin (Secretary) said the Association 
stood for a definite phase of housing reform, 
which was neither municipal work nor private 
enterprise, but which avoided some of the pitfalls 
of both. As soon as peace was declared 
municipalities would have an enormous amount 
of work to do, and the Association would always 
press for the garden city standard of housing. 
Their policy for future work should include 
the securing of increased powers to local 
authorities to purchase land, compulsorily or 
by agreement, and lease it to public utility 
societies for the erection of dwellings. Public 
utility societies also should, through some 
body charged with the duty, have power to 
acquire land compulsorily for housing and town- 
planning purposes.—At the close of the meeting 
the executive committee was directed to consider 
the advisability of asking the Treasury to 
receive a deputation on the subject. 


A Government Housing Scheme in Lanarkshire. 


At the statutory October meeting of Lanark 
County Council in Hamilton particulars were 
given by the Finance Committee of a proposed 
new housing scheme. In a letter from the 
Local Government Board with reference to 
the provision of housing accommodation in the 
Middle Ward district it was stated that the 
Minister of Munitions was considering the 
erection of houses in Cambuslang and Carmyle 
districts. Before deciding to proceed the 
Minister of Munitions wished to be informed 
upon the question of ownership after the war 
of such houses as he might direct to be built. 
The Middle Ward District Clerk (Mr. W. E. 
Whyte), who had received a copy of the Local 
Government Board’s letter, replied stating that 
the Board’s communication had been submitted 
to and considered by the District Committee, 
who had resolved to recommend that an 
arrangement be entered into with the Minister 
of Munitions under which the county authori- 
ties should acquire such houses as the Minister 
might erect in the Middle Ward district, and 
as might previously be agreed upon between 
parties, on thé lines generally indicated in the 
Board’s communication. The Finance Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed after 
discussion and the defeat of an amendment, that 
the County Council approve generally of the 
proposal, but subject to the adjustment of 
details of the scheme and to satisfactory 
conditions and arrangements being made 4 
to the basis of acquisition. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. T. C. Hope. 


The late Mr. T. C. Hope, of Ilkley, whose 
death was briefly announced in our last issue 
(page 225 ante), of the firm of Messrs. T. C. 
Hope « Son, of No. 23, Bank-street, Bradford, 
formerly practised in co-partnership with Mr. G. 
Roberts, under the name or style of Messrs 
Hope & Roberts, of Bradford, architects and 
surveyors. The dissolution of the partnership 
was notified in the London Gazette of March 6, 
1914. Mr. Hope was the architect of, in 
Bradford, the Technical College, illustrated 
in the Builder of February 19, 1898, No. XIII. 
of our Series, ‘‘ The Architecture of Our Large 
Provincial Towns”; the New Markets extension 
for the Corporation on the Rawson-square, 
Northgate, and James-street site, including a 
large market hall with shops around it and an 
hotel—all built of stone at a cost of nearly 
£51,000 and after his designs, in the Italian 
Renaissance manner, which were selected in a 
competition instituted some fifteen years ago ; 
shops, offices, etc., Victoria-square, for Messrs. 
Wm. Whitaker & Co., brewers; Grange-road, 
Great Horton, Higher Grade Schools, for the 
School Board, for 1,500 scholars, in three 
detached blocks of only one story high, with 
three central assembly halls, science and many 
other classrooms, etc. (in competition); and 
workshops, Frederick-street and Eastbrook- 
lane; also the Baildon Sunday-schools, and 
banking premises, Thorpe-buildings, for the 
Halifax Commercial Banking Company. 


Captain Rushworth. 


Captain Tom Sadler Rushworth, who was 
killed in action on the Somme front 
on September 18, aged thirty-five, was 
the second {son of Mr. W. Rushworth, 
Education Architect for the County Council 
of Durham. After completing his articles 
in his father’s office he obtained an 
appointment in the Housing Department of 
the London County Council, and became an 
Associate of the R.I.B.A. in 1913. On the 
outbreak of war the 7th Battalion of the City 
of London Territorials, in which corps Captain 
Rushworth was a subaltern, volunteered for 
foreign service and went to France in March, 
1915. Captain Rushworth, wounded at Viny 
Ridge, was mentioned in despatches for gallant 
conduct in the field. 


Captain A. W. Agnew. 


Captain Augustus W. Agnew, Canadian 
Infantry, who has died of wounds he received 
on September 15, was the only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Agnew, of Victoria, B.C., and 
Montreal, Canada. He was educated at the 
Royal Military College, Kingston, whence he 
proceeded to the Crystal Palace School of 
Mining and Engineering. Returning to Canada, 
he was employed upon the construction of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway line and the 
laying out of the town of Prince Rupert. He 
then went to Victoria and did much engineering 
work for the Esquimalt principality. He 
jomed the Canadian Infantry and in last April 
Was severely wounded; he came invalided to 
Englandjgand rejoined his,regiment in the 
first line on August 2. 


Captain M. M. Webb, F.S.1. 


Captain’ Musgrave M. Webb, London Regi- 
ment, who fell in action on September 18, 
aged twenty-four, was the youngest son 
of the late W. R. Webb, of Clifton, Bristol, 
and of Mrs. Webb, of Hatch End, Middlesex. 
On leaving Marlborough College he entered 
the office of Mr. C. Lake, of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
and was then articled to Mr. A. Virgoe Buckland, 
of Frederick-place, Old Jewry, E.C. When 
just twenty-one years old he passed the exami- 
hation for Fellowship, Surveyors’ Institution. 

hen war was declared he joined the Queen’s 
W estminster Rifles, and, obtaining a commission 
in the London Regiment, went with his bat- 
talion to the front in February of last year. 
In the battle of the Hooge, twelve months ago, 
© displayed signal gallantry in command of 
stretcher-parties, and was promoted captain 
ut a few days before his death. 
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T last there is a definite movement in 
favour of the improvement of 
Charing Cross, which has _ been 
largely brought to a head by the 

proposal of the railway companies to widen 
and strengthen the Charing Cross railway 
bridge. But the particular form of the im- 
provement which is desirable has not yet been 
definitely formulated by any authoritative body. 
Schemes of improvement, which are little less 
objectionable than the existing conditions, have 
already been suggested, and it is to be hoped 
that the splendid opportunity offered by the 
removal of the objectionable railway bridge and 
station will not be thrown away. 

Foremost amongst the features which would 
lend interest and value to the rearrangement 
of the Charing Cross area would be a great open 
place and an uninterrupted vista of Embank- 
ment gardens from Waterloo Bridge to the 
Houses of Parliament. The illustrations given 
herewith indicate these possibilities, and by 
way of contrast is given a view which was 
sketched from an upper window of the Hotel 
Cecil, showing the “red oxide Behemoth,” 
which is the appropriate title given by Mr. 
John Burns to the hideous railway bridge which 
came like a black nightmare across the mag- 
nificent roadway of the Victoria Embankment. 
If only we could fully realise it, the views of 
London and the Thames to the north, south, 
east, and west about Charing Cross are as grand 
as anything to be seen in the world, and very 
little emphasis of the great natural features of 
water and land is necessary to produce a city 
effect as fine as any the world can show. There 
seems no reason why we should not have as 
good a stone bridge at Charing Cross as that of 
Waterloo in five or seven spans, but a bridge 
in metal may be thought more in the spirit of 
the age and might surely be as fine as that of 
Pont Alexandre ITI. in Paris, the only difference 
being that this at Charing Cross would be three 
times the length of that. 2. & DD. 

Indian Cenotaphs. 

Tuts cenotaph is an excellent example of 
the Rajput Chiefs’ copying the Mahomedan 
system of erecting monuments over their 
graves, and hence every State in Rajputana 
has a royal cemetery where chatris or cenotaphs 
are built of all sizes. Here the Saracenic 
influence is entirely absent, the whole style 
being purely Hindoo. 

The cenotaph of Maharao Durjansal seems 
to be a modern structure. It is composed of 
three platforms and a dome supported on 
columns in the centre and small chatris 
beautifully arranged on all along the main 
platform level. 

The lowest platform is of red sandstone, 
and serves as a base to the middle one, which 
is greater in height and faced with marble 
inlaid with panels of red sandstone. The 
uppermost is covered with a dome supported 
on columns. In front of the building are tiers 
of steps leading to different platform levels. 
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On the lowest platform on either side of these 
steps are full-size concrete and plastered 
elephants, which make the whole planning very 
interesting. E. C. H. 


Wren Interior, Fleet-Street. 

WE give an illustration of this rich interior 
which is attributed to the early period of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s career. We hope to give 
a description of this architectural discovery 
in our next issue. 


Competition Design for Wyggeston Grammar 
School for Boys, Leicester. 

THE design illustrated is that which was 
placed second in the competition some months 
ago. The architects are Messrs. G. Lawton 
Brown and Percy C. Jones, of Leicester, and 
the Assessor was Mr. Geo. H. Widdows, 
A.R.LB.A., of Derby. 

The school is planned in the quadrangle type, 
with four staircases, one at each angle, and the 
plan is so designed that no rooms are dependent 
upon the quadrangle for the principal lighting 
or direct ventilation. This type of plan allows 
of easy and quick communication to all parts 
of the building and of easy supervision by the 
headmaster and those in authority. 

The principle of cloisters and open corridors 
has been adopted, with these being open only 
to the quadrangle, and are thus protected from 
all cold winds and driving rains. If desired, the 
openings could be filled in with windows to 
form closed corridors in the usual way without 
affecting the plan or design. The position of 
the assembly hall is such that it is in close 
connection with all classrooms and _ staircases, 
being placed —s but disconnected by 
covered ways, and thus the boys could be 
quickly assembled or dismissed. The class- 
rooms are all planned to secure an ideal aspect, 
mainly south-east, and cross-ventilation is 
provided for throughout. 





MEETINGS. 


FripAy, OcToBER 20. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers (at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George- 
street, S.W.).—General meeting. 6 p.m. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Sir John 
Purser Griffith, M.A.I., M.Inst.C.E., on ‘“ The 
Development of Appliances for Handling Raw 
Materials and Merchandise at Ports and other 
Large Centres of Traffic.” 5.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, OcTOBER 26. 
University Extension Lecture (at the L.C.C, 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton. 
row).—Mr. Banister Fletcher on ‘The 
Principles of Medizval Architecture (A.p. 1066- 
1550). The Evolution of Plans, Vaulting, 
Buttresses, Flying Buttresses, and Pinnacles.” 


6 p.m. 
—_— —_—_o~—e— 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


The Drainage of Belfast. 


A REPORT on the drainage of the borough 
of Belfast, by the Borough Surveyor, Mr. J. J. 
Montgomery, has been printed. In this 
report the Surveyor proposes a system of 
intercepting sewers analogous to those of the 
new metropolitan drainage, with outfall 
below the town in the deep water of the Lagan 
estuary. There would be two intercepting 
sewers on the west or main town side of the 
river, one a high-level along the base of the 
rising ground, which would relieve the lower 
districts of floods and convey them by 
gravitation to the sea ; the other, a low-level 
sewer, clearing the river from sewage and 
conveying it to a small lift worked by steam 
power, and raising it into the high-level 
sewer near the outfall. There would be 
reservoirs for the storage of the sewage till 
after high water, and the sewage would be 
allowed to go out with the tide till it fell to 
the invert of the outfall sewer and the bottom 
of the reservoir, so that it would be carried 
out to sea before the turn of the tide. 





[*,* From the Builder of October 20, 1866. 
—Eb.] 
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Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys: Second Premiated Design. 


By Messrs. G. Lawton Brown and Percy C. Jones. 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue remarkable Exhibition now open at the 
Royal Academy is an endeavour on the part 
of English artists to add to the amenities of 
domestic life ; it searcely marks a new departure, 
but it shows how deeply rooted in the national 
character is the instinct for the real and the 
beautiful. It is all the more astonishing that 
such a variety of necessaries could have been 
made and placed on show at a time when the 
majority of the population is engaged in defend- 
ing the Empire; but such an expression of 
belief in the virtue of art is an omen of all 
that the nation holds dear. The Arts and Crafts 
adventure has been subjected to rough weather 
since the grey day when William Morris and 
his brother dreamers first sent their argosy 
from harbour ; storms and becalmings, contrary 
winds, pirates and closed ports have been 
encountered, and the log records a slow passage. 

It must not be expected that the present 
Exhibition proclaims a happy ending to the 
original adventure, neither does it do more 
than mark the tertiary stage; but in the interim 
the single ship has become a fleet, and perhaps 
the day is not far distant when the captains 
will elect a commodore to organise affairs, and 
then trade will improve. The scope of the 
Society embraces so many industries that it is 
next to impossible to define the definite tendency 
of its aims other than to recognise the attempt 
made so vigorously to uplift the general tone 
of artistic product ; but when it is realised that 
a number of different guilds are represented 
in the Exhibition an explanation of the variety 
of interests is forthcoming. The public has 
hitherto entertained the erroneous idea that 
the sphere of art began and ended with pictorial 
effort. This the Society has endeavoured to 
disprove, and, although the varied works are 
intended to tempt the pockets of the well-to-do 
middle class, the educational value of the 
movement considered in all its phases is beyond 
dispute and will have far-reaching effects. 
It is not an exaggeration to state that the 
present Exhibition excels any similar attempts 
made to attract public attention during the 
past decade. A tour of the galleries is refresh- 
ing, and such is the reposeful quality of the 
goods and their arrangement that no fatigue 
is felt while examining them. 

It would be an easy matter to write clever 
things against “‘ the purpose of the Society ” and 
to bludgeon the aspirants without mercy, as 
is the custom of the age and the usual attitude 
of art critics; in some instances drastic 
criticism would be merited, but the impetus 
and achievement of the movement are its surest 
safeguards from such attacks, and it is not 
without emotion that one takes up the pen to 
record one’s high appreciation of the good that 
is revealed. First, it is necessary to purge the 
mind of prejudice against the fantastic 
tendencies which still persist; the conflict 
of old theories with modern  estheticism, 
misplaced originality and strained thought, 
m order to grasp the sober qualities of 
technique and colour which are undeniably 
the creed of this particular coterie of 
artists. If we stand in front of the Burne- 
Jones picture and read it as it should be read 
a good index to the purpose of the Society is 
forthcoming, and at the same time a warning 
of which the enthusiasts should take note. 
here is a strong tendency among the artists 
to create a new fashion, to depart from the 
tradition which stands for the noblest phases 
of English life, to create a new order of things, 
and to think hard and intellectually where 
qulet reasoning alone is needed. The very 
‘train and diversity of so many personalities, 
Coupled with local creeds and beliefs, militate 
en well-balanced progression. In this 
stow some of the articles attempt to combat 
lashion by creating a new vogue, a fresh 
aga cult which is a cross-breeding between 
aa ee Fig vee. of W illiam Morris’s poetic 
ra Peso eee Seen. Herein lies 
oe nee, nd until this strange blending 

‘2 Rn 2- may is clarified the mists now 
*nshrouding the movement will obscure its 
finer lineaments. 

lhe Exhibition in one particular rivals the 
ordinary pictorial display of the Royal Academy, 
With limited exceptions, for the immense wall 
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frescoes of Mr. Augustus John, Mr. Rothenstein, 
Mr. Greiffenhagen, Mr. Anning Bell, Mr. Sims, 
and many other artists go far to explain that 
a group of painters exists ready to undertake 
the embellishment of public buildings. 

The Society, however, has litile sympathy 
with what constitutes living architecture; it 
views the Cinderella of the Arts as a lost sister 
sadly in want of reformation, but the strait- 
waistcoat advocated is a discipline altogether 
brutal, and would end in the demise of the 
culprit. Viewed as a whole, the Exhibition 
tells very forcibly of supreme endeavour and 
vital purpose. There is everywhere a powerful 
sense of colour, the merit of which is partly 
nullified by a lack of reasoning as to what con- 
stitutes elegant form. The artists themselves 
contend that the present age is devoid of 
elegance and that the rush of modern con- 
ditions does not permit of grace. In this they 
are deceived, for their true vocation should be 
to plumb the depths of precedent and fearlessly 
adapt the manifold treasures stored for their use. 

It is the purpose of this appreciation of the 
work of the Society to offer constructive and 
unbiased criticism; therefore before dealing 
with the divisions of craftsmanship an im- 
pression of the Exhibition in its entirety must 
be recorded. The general effect of the show 
is that of a huge bazaar in which a myriad 
variety of goods is aisplayed. The visitor 
sees furniture of every description, tapestries, 
hangings, fireirons, jewellery, silverware, pottery, 
and toys. It is as though the trading centres of 
Cairo or Bagdad had been transported on a 
magic carpet from the Orient to prosaic London ; 
yet not the slightest suspicion of commerce 
attaches to the miracle. Here at last is a host 
improvised under pressure—nay, conscripted 
is the better term—from the ends of England— 
but ready to attack the shibboleths of Totten- 
ham Court-road and the cities of the provinces. 

Entering the Exhibition at the head of the 
staircase, a huge panorama of what is intended 
to be the salvation of Trafalgar-square hurls 
defiance at this much-maligned spot. Yet the 
suggested remedy is worse than the evil, and 
one passes through the turnstile with the 
feeling that such designs are best left undone. 
In the temporary architectural treatment of the 
main gallery further evidence of experiment 
in architectural matters is seen. If our future 
public halls and council chambers are to be 
designed on such lines, let us offer up a prayer 
to the gods for the preservation of the old 
Victorian temples. The same remarks apply 
with equal force to the circular sculpture 
gallery, now furbished up in semblance to a 
devotional chapel with many altars. But in 
such a place devil worship would be encouraged. 

In the first gallery the history of the Arts 
and Crafts movement is told*once again. Here 
we see the exhibits of William Morris & Co., 
the enormous Burne-Jones painting, “ The 
Passing of Arthur,” and this artist’s magnificent 
cartoon for tapestry, “‘ The Passing of Venus.” 
Another gallery holds the most ambitious 
mural paintings ever attempted in this country. 
There is Mr. Rothensteins excellent though 
fastidiously monotonous frieze, showing the 
granting of degrees to famous men at a 
University, with a pathetic group of ghostly 
figures whose lives have been given to their 
countries’ cause and who are destined never 
to participate in these rewards. It is a pleasant 
return to fifteenth-century Italian convention, 
but the effect is staccato and the architectural 
panels are too small in scale to form a back- 
ground and afford value to the processional 
rhythm of the figures. Mr. Rothenstein has 
been hampered by having to pay strict attention 
to academic requirement of dress, and in con- 
sequence the lifelike portraiture suffers by 
the undue contrast. 

The painted wall decoration by Mr. Augustus 
John belongs to the category of unpleasant 
truth. It is, without doubt, a forceful per- 
formance, true in mood and ringing with 
authentic currency. The subject soars high 
above the photographic, it disdains the idealistic, 
and, while it is full of life and reality, is nothing 
but an attempt to render the apotheosis of the 
commonplace. The composition of this effort 
of Mr. John’s fertile imagination falls into three 
equal parts or niches. In the centre stand a 
group of peasant women, with large and mis- 
shapen feet hardened by contact with the 
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rocks; to the right in a corresponding cave a 
group of fishermen discuss local affairs, 
while to the left the subject changes to the 
market-place of the district, with figures 
grouped round a stall and houses in the back- 
ground. Such a theme might be suitable for 
decorating the council chamber of the town hall 
in a small seaport, but in any other place it 
would be inappropriate. One does not feel 
overwhelmingly impressed with this sort of 
thing, clever as it may be thought, for the 
biting satire depicted in the drawing leaves an 
unpleasant flavour ; on the score of composition 
the grouping is too crude. Mr. Greiffenhagen’s 
mural painting belongs to a different system— 
it almost approaches the architectural fitness 
associated with the masterpieces of Puvis de 
Chavannes. The decorative painting by Mr. 
Sims is contradictory in its design values, and the 
upright female figure is unsatisfactory in pose. 
Leaving the mural paintings to attract others 
more capable of reading into them the esoteric 
meanings of their authors, and bestowing a note 
of recognition on the pictorial decoration of the 
architectural gallery which, apart from its 
rich colour sense, dwarfs the architecture, the 
critic encounters a scale model of a Campo 
Santo, in which is recalled memories of Santa 
Sophia and the temporary pavilions at the 
White City. In this model the archaic theory is 
suggested, but the designer has shown his want 
of respect for true architectural quality by 
introducing statuary to take the place of 
architectural attributes, and, further, he has 
burked the difficulty of paucity of invention 
under which he labours by introducing a forest 
of flagstafis to foil a Byzantine dome. Why 
must the Society dabble in architecture if this 


is all they can show ? 


Some of the galleries have been subdivided 
into furnished rooms, such as_ bedrooms, 
nurseries, sitting-rooms and music-rooms, among 
which the toy department stands prominent. 
As regards the furniture, of which Mr. Gimson 
is the high priest, both the workmanship and 
the technique is of a very special nature, but 
the aspect of design in this branch is still 
struggling towards that rich simplicity which 
is the hallmark of the beautiful and the elegant. 
When Mr. Gimson is content to study precedent 
and tradition his work rivals the old, but his 
is too strong a personality to recognise the old 
masters of design as rivals, and such a believer 
in individuality is scarcely capable of appre- 
ciating courtly ceremony. When an article 
of furniture in every line shows too much 
thought or becomes self-conscious it ceases to 
be beautiful—a fault not condoned by other 
manifest excellencies. Hence it is that almost 
without exception the furniture, fireirons, and 
other appurtenances on exhibition lack that 
elegant quality which is never absent from 
work of a similar nature produced in the 
eighteenth century. To some extent Mr. 
Gimson has been forced to study the old 
work, and particularly in construction his 
methods surpass the work of the famous master 
craftsmen; but his theory of design is lament- 
able. The fault inheres in narrowness of out- 
look, in a blind attempt to build up a new 
system of design for movables based on the 
requirements of the peasant, and in a vain 
attempt to stretch rude simplicity into terms 
of rich and pompous complexity. Such methods 
might, and probably do, ensnare the uninitiated, 
but the educated man rebels at the idea of 
being treated as a glorified peasant, hence his 
desperate appeals to the antique dealer or the 
charlatan of reproduction. It is a mistaken 
theory to imagine that the time-honoured 
tradition in such matters is exhausted; but 
could Mr. Gimson and his disciples turn again 
to continue and improve the traditions of the 
eighteenth century added zest would be 
engendered among collectors and users to 
acquire his finely-constructed works. 

To further illustrate the course of action 
enunciated above it is only necessary to refer 
to the modern spinets on view in the present 
Exhibition. The design of the smaller one is 
exquisite, and conforms admirably to the 
requirements of the instrument. The larger 
one is undoubtedly the best specimen of modern 
furniture design in the galleries. It is related 
to the distinguished examples of the past even 
to the minutest details; yet it is impossible 
to place any known specimen which could 
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have been used as a model. The design of the 
case is modern, the feeling, character, and 
decoration are entirely modern in principle, and 
in artistic handling alone this work is sym- 
pathetic to the idealistic work of the past. 
Perhaps Mr. Gimson will in time overcome his 
passion for excessive inlaying, and when peace is 
declared will pay a visit to Paris and there study 
the exquisite designs of the ebonists of the 
century before the last ? 

The Design and Industries Association 
affords the best evidence of the labours of the 
Society to influence the ordinary articles of com- 
merce. Here the old-established tradition has 
been followed, especially in the stoneware jars, 
labels, and crockeryware. The articles are 
real and a source of joy, and will give a touch 
of beauty to the shelves of many a dull kitchen. 
Another feature of artistic production brought 
for the first time before the eyes of the British 
public is the remarkable display of coloured 
printstuffs from the looms of Mr. Sixmith, 
the Lancashire manufacturer, which formerly 
were intended for the West African market. 
Here we find the strong vivid patterns that so 
many people have been praying for for years 
brought within reach of the modest purse by the 
exigencies of war. 

There is one department that outshines all 
others—indeed it is the best booth in the bazaar 
—yet its purpose is to inspire the imagination of 
the children. In this glorified nursery one is 
confronted by an ornate lectern with revolving 
shelves filled with cunningly-wrought toys and 
charming dolls. The walls and screens are 
decorated with kind consideration for the 
infantile outlook. It is a little world suited to 
the needs of an innocent community. Among 
the artists who have laboured with distinction 
the names of Mr. and Mrs, A. H. Christie and 
Mr. F. W. Troup and Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Macintosh are to the fore. Mr. Stabler shows 
many objects of fascinating interest in metal- 
work, and Mrs. Stabler’s lead figures are 
convincing in style and execution. 

The present Exhibition will do much to 
bring home to the generality of the public how 
important art is to life, and the sensibly-minded 
will do all in their power to cultivate the 
craftsmen. But the efforts of the Society 
tend too much towards the creation of a vogue. 
They have their own preconceived notions of 
what people require ; they ignore the existence 
of the lower ranks of society ; they try to forget 
the existence of people of education and taste, 
and hope to create a well-to-do middle-class 
audience who will purchase the goods and 
acclaim the genius of the directors of the 
Society. 

The mission of the Society is to abolish the 
commercial travellers, capture the princes of 
the manufacturing world, and, above all 
things, to seek the aid of experienced artists 
to augment their own theories. 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS : 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


We take the following from the address by 
Mr. John B. Gass, J.P., F.R.I.B.A., of Bolton, 
delivered before the Manchester Society of 
Architects on the 11th inst. :— 

“There never was a time in our history when 
it was more important than at present that 
in the national interests there should be a 
strong and virile race of architects, properly 
organised and well equipped at every point 
for the great duties they will be required to 
undertake, understanding the watchwords of 
the age in which they live and expressing 
in their designs the modern life. All things are 
changing, a new condition of things is arising, 
and, as the Prime Minister recently said, ‘* The 
whole fabric of our national life will have to 
be refashioned.” In recent times the face 
of civilisation has been changed by the intro- 
duction of machinery and the rise of modern 
industry. And we, who are living in these 
stirring war-times, can dimly see what greater 
changes there will be in the near future. Not 
only will there be a new outlook on that changed 
civilisation which we have seen, but a new idea 
of life by those who have served as soldiers, 
where individualism gives place to ‘organisation, 
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and there will be a strong and insistent call 
for true national service from all in the future. 

For the reorganisation which will surely 
take place after the war architects should now 
be preparing and using every means in their 
power to take that position in the world of 
affairs which the importance of their profession 
demands. Many social and economic problems 
will arise; the inevitable and wicked wastage 
of war will have a great effect, and tremendous 
taxation will follow, not only in payment for the 
war, but for maintaining a greater state of 
militarism than has ever been dreamt of in our 
island home. The nations at war will suffer 
much from the loss of a great part of a genera- 
tion of educated and trained young men who 
naturally would have been the leaders in art, 
science, and industrial progress. I believe 
that in Lancashire, anyhow, there will be no 
industrial hesitation after the war, and that 
the qualities of organisation and applied energy 
of determination will surmount the difficulties 
which will arise, and there will be increased 
effectiveness of production, which will enable 
us to maintain and increase our hold on the 
markets of the world, without which we cannot 
live. Although some war-time fortunes will 
be made, wealth will doubtless be more widely 
distributed, but the enormous savings from the 
economies of the people at large and the Depart- 
ments of the State, where economies are so much 
needed, with the increased earning capacity 
of so many more of our people, will, if the thrift 
is permanent and the labour continuous, as I 
believe they will be, build up capital very fast. 
Architects will need all their energies and all 
their enthusiasm to cope with the problems 
which will present themselves. ; 

When the call came for men the younger 
members of the architectural profession 
responded with an enthusiasm which will ever 
be memorable and of which we shall always 
be proud. Our young men were willing to 
take on any work or do any duty required of 
them. Faithful unto death, many made the 
supreme sacrifice. England will be for ever 
richer by that sacrifice, but none the less do 
we mourn the loss of these brave and young 
lives. But so far as I know there were few 
instances in the Army service in which their 
special training and experience were utilised 
in the national service for the national good. 
In these later times perhaps more use has been 
made of these highly-trained young men, 
though little consideration has been given to 
their special architectural qualifications which 
gave great opportunities for usefulness; their 
services have been and will be required in all 
stages of the war as well as after the war. 

And not only has this want of consideration 
and loss of advantage to the nation been in the 
case of the younger men who joined in active 
service, but to the profession as a whole; in 
the national interests it is to be greatly regretted. 
The Architects’ War Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects from the first 
was anxious to do everything in its power, 
and it has the support of the whole profession. 
On September 11, 1914, a complete offer of the 
services of all the members of the Institute and 
of other members of the architectural profession 
was made officially to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and on Séptember 23, 1914, the Army 
Council wrote stating that ‘‘ they much appre- 
ciated the patriotism which prompted the offer, 
and it has been noted for further consideration.” 
But they were never called upon, and the 
architects, with their trained powers of orga- 
nisation, direction, and control of building 
operations, and the profession where imagination 
on practical lines is highly developed, were 
not utilised in the hour of national need. Had 
there been from the first an Architectural 
Board of Control or Advisory Committee 
composed of men of affairs accustomed to 
deal with works of magnitude, with repre- 
sentatives in the various districts as local 
conditions required, it is very unlikely that 
there would have been the occasions for the 
extraordinary reports which were and are 
current in regard to the planning of the encamp- 
ments and the carrying out of the huts and 
other more or less temporary buildings for our 
soldiers, both at home and abroad, and for the 
munition works and workers. The arrange- 
ments for many of the contracts were such 
as naturally led to bad organisation and 
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administration, with consequent slacking on the 
Government works (which became a byword), 
leading to appalling waste and slowness of 
completion. The North-Western Federation 
of Building Trades Employers in their 
Report of last January, published in the 
Builder on February 18, gave definite cases 
which fully bear out these most regrettable 
allegations. In the House of Commons on 
May 30 last the question was raised of the 
hutting contracts on a cost of over £7,000,000, 
and now stated as over £12,000,000, done on 
a percentage of cost basis. This system was 
stated ‘‘ to cause increased cost and inefficiency 
and to be one of the causes of the labour unrest.” 
With this I agree. In reply it was said that, 
though it was still thought by the authorities 
“that the quickest, best, and cheapest way 
had been adopted, negotiations were being 
entered into to revise the percentage of profits 
agreed to be given, and the House was asked 
not to press further in the matter.” But the 
question of percentage of profits (and a 
reasonable percentage of profits for the builder 
is not unfair when satisfactory service is 
rendered) was not the only thing which required 
revision ; the mischief was done in such a way 
as to prevent the cause of it being remedied. 
Unfortunately for the nation, neither the 
Royal Institute of British Architects nor any 
of the societies allied therewith appears to have 
been consulted at any time in regard to the 
carrying out or the progress of any of the 
building works directly under Government 
control ; in isolated instances, however, where 
the work was not so controlled, advantage was 
taken of architects’ services, and a few of the 
members of our profession above military age 
were appointed to subordinate positions under 
the Ministry, but none were in the list of names 
submitted by the Institute. In September, 
1915, the Government’s representative stated 
in the House “that for the building of hutted 
camps the services of engineers rather than 
architects were needed, and as the huts followed 
typical plans there was comparatively small 
scope for designing.” It was in this connection, 
the planning and distribution of the huts 
suitably to the sites in which there was great 
scope for designing, as well as in the arrange- 
ments of the contracts for building, that the 
architect’s services were so greatly required. 
There was undoubtedly much delay in the 
completion of buildings urgently needed for 
national purposes which made it necessary 
to put a ban on private building, with the 
consequent hardship to many members of our 
profession and disorganisation of the building 
trade, one of the greatest industries of the 
country. It was not until this had been done 
that the Institute seems to have been officially 
recognised at all. Then, but only in June last, 
and nearly two years after the complete offer 
of the services of all the members of the Institute 
and of other members of the architectural 
profession was made, the President of the 
R.I.B.A. was invited to assist the Ministry 
when technical problems presented themselves 
in regard to measures for the protection and 
safety of the buildings on which work had been 
stopped. I have no doubt but that even at 
this late stage his services would prove of great 
value. Careful consideration has undoubtedly 
been given to the many difficult cases which 
have arisen in this connection. . All buildings, 
particularly those for industrial purposes, are 
permanent sources of increased national wealth 
and revenue. — ; 
And not only now, but in pre-war time, 
public advantage has not been taken of the 
special training and experience of members of 
our profession. On Government Commissions, 
as the Commission on the Lighting of Factories 
and Workshops, which issued the first part of 
its Report in August, 1915, there was no repre 
sentative of the architectural profession, 
though this is one of the national Commissions 
where the services of an architect specialist 
in these buildings should have been utilised. 
Some architects were invited to give evidence 
in the matter, but surely our profession should 
have been definitely represented on so important 
a Commission. The qualifications obtain 
in the R.I.B.A. examinations received scant 
consideration when applications were invit 
for the higher positions under the ill-sta 
Finance Act of 1909-10, though many young 
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architects were afterwards appointed to carry 
out the actual work, nor were architectural 
qualifications asked for when officers were 
required for the labour battalions, though the 
training is such as specially fits a man for the 
duties there necessary. These examples might 
be multiplied, but similar ones will be in the 
minds of all who appreciate the value to the 
nation of the training and specialised experience 
of members of the architectural profession, and 
consider that in the national interests greater 
public use should be made of them. ‘ 
When the nation’s internal affairs are re- 
organised there will be more prominence given 
to the part the State and the local authorities 
will take in our lives. It will then be recognised, 
as it has never been recognised before, that 
there is this body of highly-trained men, who 
can bring clear fresh minds to bear on the 
architectural problems which will be pressing 
in the near future—the housing of the people, 
the improvements of our cities and towns, the 
better conditions for working (which is so much 
of the lives of many of us), light and well- 
ventilated factories, shops, and warehouses, 
and other considerations for the general welfare 
of the workers. It has been said (though it 
is only true in part) that even now the greatest 
artistic triumphs of our time are in the works of 
utility, expressing the wonder of work in dignity 
and grandeur of mass and in the betterments 
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and lives of the people. The best possible 
buildings will be required, too, for the quick 
restoration to health of those who fall by the 
way; the necessity for these will, I hope, 
become less and less as the conditions of life 
and work become better. Our public buildings 
and all our surroundings will be seen by the 
new spirit which has been aroused in the 
people by the war, and there should be an 
artistic as well as a practical architectural 
Renaissance in England. 

I am of opinion that even if the Institute 
does not now proceed with its new charter 
and include in it a complete and efficient scheme 
of Registration it is very probable that the 
State will, in the early future, demand that in 
the national interests and for the protection 
and well-being of the people those who practise 
as architects shall be fully and _ specially 
qualified. This can only be realised by our 
profession becoming as the medical profession 
isnow. We have seen how the old order can 
be swept away, as it has been during the war 
years, beyond the dreams of the possibilities in 
thought. There are innumerable difficulties, 
but if our courage is taken in both our hands, 
and the basis of Registration and Incorporation 
made as wide as possible for the present, the 
years as they quickly go will eliminate those 
whose training and outlook unfit them for the 
practice of architecture, and the near future 
will reap such a reward as the nation has done 
by medical Registration. There will be plenty 
of opportunity, too, for the right expression of 
buildings in their design, making architecture 
the truly artistic living force it ought to be and 
in harmony with the new spirit of the nation. 

As every citizen is affected by architecture, 
and as in its widest sense it plays a great part 
in the daily life of each one, it should have an 
important place in the national thought. I 
believe that the training in our day-schools 
is developing in the best of our younger genera- 
tion the faculty of observation, and this, with 
the change in point of view of our young men 
by their war experience and wider outlook, 
will be important factors in the future archi- 
tectural development of our nation. With 
a generation taught to see, and with the wider 
outlook of those who are seeing so much of the 
world, powers of appreciation will be developed 
of what is right and true which is certain to 
affect all architectural work, and with our new 
ideals of State organisation the new public 
spirit will bring ever greater and increasing 
demands on those who direct and control. 
There can be triumphs of our art in its widest 
Sense in the right expression of our mills and 
Workshops, of our shops, of the dwellings of 
the people, our colleges, schools, and hospitals, 
as well as in our public buildings, our churches, 
our monuments, our pleasure houses, and 
palaces of luxury. But that expression to be 
true will have to arise out of and properly 
meet the requirements of to-day, building 
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truly for the present and the future on the 
firm foundations of the past. ae 

In referring to the question of conditions 
of contract the President said :— 

“* Fortunately for us there are real and not 
the conventional relations between the parties to 
the contract which make it possible for architects 
to carry on their practice and deal with matters 
in such a way as to maintain the friendly 
relations between the building owner, the 
contractor, and the architect. My long expe- 
rience of the best of the Lancashire contractors, 
of London contractors, and in other parts of 
the country, leads me to the conclusion that 
generally when fairly dealt with they fairly 
deal, and the Lancashire business man, usually 
our building owner, though always keen, 
believes in a square and fair deal too. The 
contract is signed, but in the great majority 
of cases it is merely a matter of form and. 
never referred to. Without goodwill and good 
faith on all sides no building work can be 
satisfactorily carried out, though there are 
cases in which protection is unfortunately 
required for all parties. It is undesirable, 
however, for any architect to advise the accept- 
ance of a contract with a firm in whom he has 
not confidence or one known to be of a litigious 
disposition. It is equally undesirable for a 
contractor to undertake work under an architect 
in whom he has not confidence—company- 
promoting architects, building-speculating 
architects, and the like who, shielding themselves 
behind the name of architect, are outside the 
pale of recognised professional practice, and 
must of necessity play a lone hand. I consider 
it something of a reproach, in which all parties 
unfortunately share, if it is necessary to resort 
to arbitration in the settlement of a contract— 
the particulars of which should, of course, be 
properly drawn and faithfully and reasonably 
carried out. . . . 

An architect undertakes his professional 
work on good faith that the building owner is 
reliable and responsible and can be trusted to 
take a reasonable and businesslike view of 
their relations and is willing to pay the usual 
and recognised charges for his services. In 
everyday business in Manchester there is no 
formal agreement between the parties to 
contracts, often made verbally only on the 
Royal Exchange and of the value of untold 
millions; these are faithfully carried through. 
There are rarely formal contracts with architects 
for their services. But in building works of 
magnitude likely to last for a considerable 
time, and with all the difficulties inseparable 
from the carrying out of a large contract, an 
agreement is desirable between the architect 
and the building owner, and when arrangements 
have to be confirmed under seal an agreement 
is necessary. I believe this is one of the matters 
which has for some time been receiving the 
attention of the Institute, and it would be well 
if it could be complete. It has always seemed 
to me that it would be desirable to have a 
model agreement available as a general standard 
which might be adopted when occasion required. 
This agreement should be as concise as possible, 
free from extraneous matter, and set forth 
the architect’s position clearly, besides referring 
to a recognised scale of charges for his services. 
In connection with an important building the 
agreement between the architects and the 
bullding owners expressly states that “the 
architects will act fairly as between the building 
owners and the contractor or contractors,” 
such action, of course, being within the lines 
of the contract undertaken. That is the 
considered opinion of representative business 
men and, their legal adviser as to the proper 
position and right function of the architects. 

In connection with the new scale of charges 
which is proposed, care will have to be taken 
to differentiate in accordance with the class 
of work to be undertaken. The scale revised 
in 1898, with a 5 per cent. all-round charge, 
is quite inadequate in the case of small works 
of an elaborate architectural character involving 
much detail; for large works of an industrial 
character—though specialists’ knowledge and 
experience are essential—the present scale 
charges for architectural services are not 

ractical in application, and special terms 
ave to be arranged. In any new scale which 
is adopted care must be taken not to make it 
so that, in the building of a small house for 
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instance, where there is only limited capital, 
the building owner is unable to avail himself 
of the services of au architect, particularly of a 
young architect, who desires to maintain the 
professional scale of charges. The real strength 
and practical value of this scale will be pro- 
portionate to its reasonable adaptability to 
special as well as ordinary circumstances and 
varying classes of building. Some settlement 
of this question might be made so as to be 
available in the after-the-war time. ° 

There is no doubt that there is an increasing, 
but too slowly increasing, public interest in 
and appreciation of good architectural design, 
both in the general schemes, the planning, and 
the artistic expression of our buildings and their 
surroundings. Commercialism is developing a 
sense of beauty, and finds added monetary 
value when the buildings are of architectural 
interest. Monetary value is, after all, the 
average man’s measure of value in the world 
of practical things. That good design pays 
both in commercial and UWomestic buildings 
is one of the tributes to our time, and will help 
forward that national architectural renaissance 
about which so much has been thought and 
written. It is for architects to help in every 
way they can to maintain this interest and to 
foster it. We, the elder men, must play well 
our part in maintaining a high status for our 
profession, doing everything we can for its 
future strength and welfare, knowing full well 
how greatly it is in the national interests to do 
so. In our time—the best time to have lived in 
for the majority of the people in England the 
world has ever seen—we have dreamed dreams 
of what might have been and have had high 
hopes; but to the younger men'who are making 
such great sacrifices for their country will, we 
all trust, be vouchsafed the vision beautiful 
of what may be, and nations like peoples ‘* May 
rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves to 
higher things.” 














New Premi-es, Parliament-Street, Nottingham, for the 
Nottingham Electro-Pluting Company. 


The Late Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


(This is in the old style—beaten copper signs and 
rainwater pipes and tiled roof. The contractor was 
Mr. J. G. Short, of Nottingham.] 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


A WAR CONTRACTOR’S 
CLAIM. 


YOME instructive extracts have appeared 
in the daily Press from a Report of the 
h_ Committee on Public Accounts, pub- 
lished in Blue Book (115), with reference to 
a war contractor’s claim for £170,000 com- 
mission on camp work, The evidence quoted 
is that of Major-General Sir Scott Moncrieff, 
Director of Fortifications and Works, and should 
be read in full. A well-known contractor, 
it appears, offered to carry out without profit 
building work, and placed his firm at 
the disposal of the Secretary of State for 
War on certain conditions. The offer was 
accepted early in August, 1914, but subse- 
quently the contractor wrote to « & that 
although he had taken on three works, yet 
when ne was asked to do more he felt that, 
while he would not refuse to do it, he must 
request that a percentage should be given to 
him. The witness, Major-General Sir Scott 
Moncrieff, wrote his financial colleagues depre- 
cating anything of the sort. He had recom- 
mended the contractor to the Army Council 
on the ground that the latter was doing this 
work at cost price from patriotic motives only ; 
that if they permitted the percentage basis 
it would open the door to very severe criticisms 
because they did not give an opportunity to 
others to tender on the: same lines, and the 
witness suggested that instead of a percentage 
the contractor should be paid a fee. The 
witness then handed the matter over to Sir 
Charles Harris and Mr. Baker (Financial 
Secretary to the War Office). The Financial 
Secretary permitted a percentage to be charged 
in the further work upon provisional terms. 
The control of all subcontracting was left in 
the hands of the principal contractor. The 
contractor was not called before the Committee, 
and has now asked for a judicial inquiry in order 
that he may put his side of the case, and the 
request, we believe, is to be granted; as it 
should be. 

It must be apparent upon the face of it 
that no such offer ought ever to have been 
accepted on behalf of the public. The work 
the Government was thus giving away ought 
in fairness to have been distributed equitably 
among the contractors of the country, so that 
the building trade might have been kept 
occupied, and all private work ought to have 
been set aside, if necessary, from the first. 

As it is there is a probability that contractors 
as a class will have a reflection cast upon them 
which they do not deserve in consequence of 
this and other revelations which have appeared 
in the Press. Now the position is that the 
building trade, after having been deprived 
of these works in favour of a few chosen firms, 
is practically shut down, its workmen taken 
from it, and it is left to bear the cost of 
all standing charges upon works, plant, 
machinery, and staff without having had its 
fair opportunity to have earned the where- 
withal to meet them by being kept occupied 
during the earlier period of the war. Resent- 
ment is very deep at this treatment and is 
likely before long to find expression. 

The lack of business method in making use 
of the resources of the building trade still 
continues. Firms have bombarded _ the 
Government with requests for orders, but 
in vain—as many as three telegraphic inquiries 
have been sent by a firm on one day, but 
not the slightest notice has been taken of them. 
Surely there is a strange lack of common sense 
in conduct which gives orders to persons who 
are not prepared to execute them, as we know 
is the case, and refrains from making use of 
established business concerns who are prepared 
and anxious to execute those orders. 


DECEASED BUILDER’S ESTATE. 
Mr. Thomas Ward, of Felixstowe, builder 
and contractor, who died on May 17, left estate 
value £27,914. : 


HEATING, HOT-WATER 
SUPPLY, ETC. FOR TEM- 
PORARY HOSPITALS, 
HUTMENTS, ETC. 


Tue installation of a suitable heating plant 
for temporary buildings invariably raises 
interesting problems such as are not met with 
in everyday engineering practice, and the 
following article, which has been compiled 
from information received from Messrs. F. A. 
Norris & Co., engineers, St. Andrew’s-hill, 
E.C., will be of interest at the present time. 
In this class of work there are a number of 
points which have to be taken into special con- 
sideration, and among these the following 
may be enumerated :— 

1. The time for erecting is generally very 
limited. A plant which would in pre-war 
days have been under erection for eighteen 
months or thereabouts must be installed and 
set to work within not more than two or three 
months. 

2. Owing to the temporary nature of the 
plant the initial cost must be kept as low as 
possible. 

3. As the buildings are usually constructed of 
asbestos sheets or galvanised iren, on wood 
framing, the heat losses from the building are 
very high, and a great amount of radiating 
surface must be installed to overcome these 
losses. In the majority of temporary hospitals 
adequate provision must be made for ventila- 
tion, as the medical authorities have found 
that ample fresh air is essential to the rapid 
recovery of the patients. 

4. The temperature in the various wards 
and other buildings should be maintained at 
about 65 deg. Fahr., and in the operating-rooms 
a temperature of 75 deg. Fahr. is found to be 
necessary. 

5. The plant, when designed, should be so 
arranged that it can be extended without 
difficulty, as it is usually found that extensions 
to the buildings are required from time to time. 

6. The running costs of the plant must be 
reduced to a minimum; the provision of a 
central boiler plant tends to great economy, 
as all the work is centralised. 

In a large hospital it is essential that the 
boiler plant be centralised, as the buildings 
are usually some distance apart, and _ if 
independent plants were erected it would 
necessitate a staff of men _ perambulating 
the ground during the greater portion of the 
day to stoke the boilers and convey fuel to the 
different boiler chambers. From tests made 
in the running of plants in various parts of the 
country it has been found that the cost of 
fuel for heating, hot-water supply, and cooking 
appliances can be kept as low as 2}d. per day 
per capita. In designing an apparatus 
simplicity of working should be taken into 
consideration, as in all probability the plant 
will be run by inexperienced hands. In large 
hospitals, however, where a central steam 
plant is erected, it has been found advantageous 
to employ experienced civilian staffs to supervise 
the working. The kitchen or kitchens—for 
in some large hospitals it is often neces- 
sary to provide three separate kitchens— 
require a variety of cooking apparatus, steam- 
jacketed pans for soups, vegetables, boiled 
meats, etc., steam ovens for potato-cooking, 
and hot-closets for keeping food warm in the 
various sections of the hospital, also gas hot- 
plates and ranges for boiling, roasting, and 
baking are generally provided. Where the 
buildings are spread over a great area a central 
servery is usually provided. ‘This servery is 
fitted with steam hot-closets and ovens, carving 
tables, etc. This enables the food to be dis- 
tributed quickly to the patients in the various 
wards. Provision is generally made in each 
ward for boiling water for tea-making, etc. ; 
the kettles are steam heated and of sufficient 
capacity to provide tea for all the occupants 
of the ward. 





At a large military hospital near London, 
which provides for about 1,100 men and 300-400 
administrative staff, a central steam plant has 
been installed which supplies steam to the 
lighting sets, heating installation, hot-water 
supply apparatus, various kitchens, operating. 
room, including sterilising plant, disinfectors, 
etc. The site of this hospital is on a hill, and 
in designing the plant it was found necessary 
to erect the boiler-house about halfway up the 
slope. In these circumstances the instailla- 
tion was designed so that the condense from the 
building on the upper portion of the site drains 
direct back to a hot well near the boiler-house, 
and the condense from the buildings on the 
lower portion is conveyed to a sump, which is 
fitted with an electrically-driven pump, this 
pump being so arranged that immediately the 
hot water in the tank reaches a predetermined 
level the pump automatically starts up and 
discharges the condense water into the hot 
well near the boiler chamber. From this hot 
well it is delivered to the boilers by means of 
high-pressure boiler feed pumps. The steam 
is generated at high pressure, the boilers being 
coupled together with a connecting main, 
from which branches are taken for the different 
services. The heating of the various wards 
and administrative quarters is arranged on 
the low-pressure steam system. Special 
radiators or pipe coils are adopted as the 
radiating medium. 

The location of the heating surface has to 
be very carefully considered, as, owing to the 
large heat losses from the walls and roof, an 
irregular distribution of the radiators inevitably 
leads to unequal heating and draughts. Provision 
should always be made by the fixing of pipe 
coils or other form of heating surface to counter- 
act the heat losses from roof light, etc. 

The arrangements provided for the supply of 
hot water for the various baths, showers, sinks, 
etc., call for careful consideration. They must 
be such that an immediate and ample supply 
of water at a high temperature can be obtained 
at any draw-off point, and, owing to the widely- 
distributed positions of the different buildings, 
etc., the fulfilling of this demand involves 
considerable difficulties. In the hospital men- 
tioned above the hot-water supply system is 
arranged on the independent unit principle, a 
separate hot-water supply calorifier being 
provided for each ward or block. A further 
advantage of this arrangement is that in the 
event of cleaning or repairs being required for 
any section these can be carried out without 
in any way affecting the other portions of the 
installation. In one of the large temporary 
military hospitals a special hot-water supply 
apparatus for medical treatment has been 
installed. This special treatment necessitated 
providing for a continuous flow of hot water 
at a constant temperature through a number of 
slipper baths. This was obtained by installing 
an apparatus with an independent steam 
calorifier, the temperature being regulated 
by an_ electrically-controlled thermostatic 
apparatus. 

The conditions and requirements for the 
heating and hot-water supply installations for 
canteens, etc., are in many ways different from 
those for temporary military hospitals. In cases 
where the canteens are used as recreation-rooms, 
etc., the services are required continuously 
throughout the day, whereas in others the 
heating and hot-water supply installations are 
only required for short periods. The heating 
installation must be arranged so that the 
temperature of the building can be speedily 
raised and the apparatus then shut down for 4 
number of hours. «It will often be found 
that a low-pressure steam-heating installation 
will most satisfactorily fulfil these require- 
ments, although for the buildings in which a 
continuous fixed temperature is required the 
low-pressure hot-water system may be adopted 
with advantage. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that a steam supply is generally necessary 
for the working of the hot-closets, cookers, and 
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steam kettles, so that by adopting the low- 
yressure steam system the one boiler can be 
ysed for both the heating and cooking apparatus. 
The hot-water supply to lavatories, sinks, etc., 
can also be served from the steam boiler by 
means of a steara-heated storage cylinder. 
In conclusion, it will be found that the 
requirements for each building or block of 
buildings vary in many ways, and to provide 
satisfactory installations it 1s always necessary 
to carefully consider their particular require- 
ments and design the installation accordingly. 


LIVERPOOL MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


We take the following from the annual 
Report :— ; 

“The officers and Council, in presenting the 
fiftieth annual Report to the members, regret 
to state that the war continues to have a very 
detrimental effect upon the building trade. 
In the first place the Council desire to con- 
gratulate the members generally on the Asso- 
ciation having been in existence for fifty years, 
during which time innumerable matters of 
importance to the trade have been dealt with. 
The Association has grown very considerably 
during that time, and the employers’ organi- 
sations in the building trade have increased 
considerably throughout the country, many 
of them emanating from this Association. 
Serious attention is drawn to the great increase 
in the cost of labour, materials, and cartage. 
These facts are borne out by the Council finding 
it necessary to alter the day-work price list 
during the year owing to various increases. 


Apprentices. 

Several meetings have been held during the 
year with regard to the revision of the Appren- 
tice Wage Scale relating to all branches of the 
building trade, and the new scale of wages is as 
follows :— 
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engaged in one of the largest pre-war industries 
in the country. It is far from the wish of both 
the employers and the operatives in this district 
that the Government should not have all the 
men they require for building munition works, 
but it is the opinion of those engaged in the 
trade in this district that the Government will 
only require a small percentage of the men at 
present or recently engaged. The way the 
Order is at present being administered will 
ultimately result in the Whole of the trade 
being brought to a standstill and all the men 
being out of work. The Government do not 
say that if this happens they will pay the rent, 
rates, and taxes of the employers who will have 
no work to do unless engaged on munition 
work—and there are very few out of the whole— 
and pay the wages of the workmen who are 
thrown out of employment. The result of 
the meeting was that the following resolutions 
were unanimously passed:—l. That this 
meeting (composed of employers and operatives 
engaged in all branches of the building trade) 
is of the opinion that the present restriction of 
licences to build under the Order of the Ministry 
of Munitions, as and from July 20, 1916, will 
bring the building trade as a whole to an absolute 
standstill, and decided that all possible steps 
should be taken with the object of having the 
Order amended, the first step in the movement 
being to invite all the local Members of Parlia- 
ment for Liverpool, Bootle, and district, and the 
Member for West Houghton to a joint meeting 
of employers and operatives in the building 
trade in Liverpool and districts, with the 
object of discussing the whole question. 
2. It was further resolved that a copy of 
the above resolution be sent to all building 
trade employers’ centres and operative asso- 
ciations and unions throughout the country, 
with the object of a similar movement being 
adopted in each town throughout the country. 
It is felt that no good would result by simply 
entering a protest with the Ministry of 
Munitions, but an organised protest will have to 
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Existing apprentices should 


Fixing of Ruberoid and like Materials. 


A dispute arose as to whose work it was to 
fix the above, and a meeting of the local 
Conciliation Board was held, with the result 
that the following decision was arrived at :— 
“That the fixing of ruberoid and _ similar 
materials in all cases shall be considered the 
work of either the joiner, plumber, and slater. 
That in all cases where ruberoid or similar 
material is substituted for the materials usually 
used by plumbers on roofs the plumbers shall 
fix same. That where any new circumstances 
arise where the fixing of ruberoid or similar 
materials is in dispute the question shall at 
once be referred to the Conciliation Board or 
Demarcation Scheme. No stoppage of work 
to take place while this dispute is on. The 
employer to give a temporary decision in the 
meantime. This agreement to last for twelve 


9 


months.’ 


Ministry of Munitions Order re Licence to 
Build. 

_This matter has received the careful con- 
sideration of the Council, and a joint meeting 
was held between the employers and various 
operative societies in the building trade, with 
the result that the following letter, signed by 
the Association and the representatives of the 
various operative societies, has been sent to all 
the members of the Association, the various 
building trade federations and _ operative 
Societies throughout the country :— 

“The above matter has received the very 
careful consideration of the employers and 
Operatives engayed in the building trade in the 
district, who are of the unanimous opinion 
that the restriction of licences will bring the 
building trade proper to an absolute standstill, 
to the detriment of employers, who as a whole 
are amongst the largest rate and:tax payers 
in the country, and the operatives who are 





also be paid at above rates. 


be made by means of a deputation from the 
whole of the country, and in order that assistance 
on general lines can be given we shall be glad 
if you will call your Association together with 
a view to meeting the Members of Parliament 
in your own district, like Liverpool intend 
doing, with the object of these gentlemen 
thoroughly understanding the position. If 
we can supply you with any further information 
we shall be happy to do so on hearing from 
you.” It is hoped that a meeting with the 
Members of Parliament will be held shortly. 


Publication of Tenders Received. 


As a result of an application of the Asso- 
ciation to the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
asking that the former custom of supplying 
firms who had tendered for work, a few days 
after the tenders had been opened, with a list 
of the firms tendering, stating how each firm 
stood, should be revived, the Society promised 
to recommend its members to fall in with the 
wishes of the Association as regards the publi- 
cation or exhibition of lists of firms tendering 
and the amounts of their tenders. 


Tenders. 


The question of a footnote being attached 
to all tenders has had the careful consideration 
of the Council, and it was decided that the 
following should be added to all tenders :— 
This tender is subject to the following con- 
ditions: (a) That an equitable contract be 
entered into. (b) That the time limit cannot 
be agreed to, as the contract must be subject 
to our being able to continue the work, having 
regard to the continued drain of men from all 
employers résulting from the operation of the 
Military Service Act and any future Act. 
(c) Acceptance of the tender within seven days 
or alternatively by return of post. (This is 
owing to merchants and manufacturers only 
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keeping their offers to supply materials at the 
present rate for a like period.) 


Technical Classes. 

Members are reminded that they should 
insist on all their apprentices attending the 
evening technical classes or continuation school 
in accordance with their indenture. The 
Principal of the Central Technical School and 
the Secretary of the School of Art, on receipt of 
a list of apprentices who should be attending 
the classes, will acquaint employers of any 
non-attendance or neglect on their part. The 
special preparatory courses for building trades 
students are strongly recommended to students 
before entering the technical classes. Mr. J. B. 
Johnson, who has acted as this Association's 
representative on the Technical Education 
Board of Managers, has been re-elected to the 
position.” 


SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES 
FEDERATION. 


Tur twenty-second annual general meeting 
of the Scottish National Building Trades 
Federation was held ‘on the 9th inst. in the 
North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh. 
Representatives were present from all centres 
in Scotland, including Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Kilmarnock, Greenock, 
Kirkcaldy, etc. Mr. Henry H. Spittal, Glasgow, 
President, occupied the chair. In their annual 
Report the Board stated that “‘ building 
operations throughout the country, other than 
Government works, have been reduced to a 
minimum. New work is being restricted by 
direction of the Government, and work in 
progress has in many instances been entirely 
suspended. The building trades had _ been 
largely depleted of their most efficient workmen. 
In every branch of the trade therefore there 
had been experienced the utmost difficulty 
in obtaining a sufficiency of labour to carry 
on necessary works. Wages had risen con- 
siderably on account principally of the great 
increase in the cost of living, and also, of course, 
as an outcome of the scarcity of labour. The 
great increase in the cost of all kinds of building 
material was of -itself sufficient to limit building 
operations, and, apart from the question of 
higher wages, had undoubtedly accentuated 
considerably the curtailment of work by private 
owners. There was at present a great lack 
of building accommodation in many parts 
of the country, caused by the influx of popula- 
tion to munition areas and new centres of 
industry. The demand for dwelling-houses 
in these districts would no doubt continue 
so long as the war lasted, but could not greatly 
affect the building trade. The temporary 
nature of the demand, together with the many 
prevailing restrictions and the high cost of 
material and labour, offered no inducement to 
the builder to provide new buildings. It was 
hoped, however, that on the termination of 
the war the demand for all kinds of building 
accommodation might be maintained and that 
the building trades would experience better 
times. The endeavours of the Board during 
the year have been chiefly directed to pre- 
venting the chronic disorders of pre-war days 
becoming hopeless chaos. In the midst of 
many difficulties they have striven to bring 
some semblance of order into the methods 
of negotiating contract work, which in recent 
years had become wellnigh intolerable. 
Their efforts, they believe, have not been 
unsuccessful. As a result of many conferences 
and much deliberation regulations for entering 
into and carrying out of contracts for building 
works in Scotland have been framed, as well 
as general conditions and forms of contract. 
Under the chairmanship of Sir George Askwith, 
the Chief Industrial Commissioner of the Board 
of Trade, these were finally settled and pub- 
lished in December, 1915. They were brought 
into force at the beginning of the present 
year, and are being generally and successfully 
adopted. That the building trades may be 
in a better position to meet the new industrial 
and commercial conditions that are expected 
to develop from the war several meetings, 
representative of all the building trades 
associations throughout Scotland, were arranged 
by the Board, with the object of organising 
and strengthening the position of the trade. 
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Strong representative committees are presently 
engaged considering the possibilities of organi- 
sation in different parts of the country, and it 
is hoped they may be able to formulate some 
scheme whereby a more comprehensive federa- 
tion of the various trades associations may be 
attained.” . Office-bearers for the ensuing year 
were appointed as follows:—President (re- 
elected), Mr. Henry H. Spittal, Glasgow ; 
Senior Vice-President, Mr. Edward Bruce, 
Edinburgh ; Junior Vice-President, Mr. George 
Rouse, Kilmarnock; Interim Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mr. James M. Laird, writer, 163, 
West George-street, Glasgow, in the absence 
on military service of the Secretary, Mr. 
Thomas Ferguson, solicitor, 123, George-street, 
Edinburgh. 


THE RESTRICTIONS ON 
PRIVATE BUILDING. 


We take the following from a letter published 
in the Manchester Guardian over the name of 
Messrs. G. Macfarlane & Son :— 

‘ The official statement made by the Ministry 
of Munitions explaining their restrictions on 
private building should not be allowed to pass 
without comment. It is assumed that the 
widespread complaints of the building trade, 
both amongst employers and employees, against 
the Ministry of Munitions are due to the incon- 
veniences felt from inevitable consequences 
arising out of the war. Such is emphatically 
not the case. The complaints are due to the 
obvious lack of technical and business skill in 
the management of that particular branch of 
the Munitions Department. Greater speed in 
the execution of works, besides greater economy, 
could have been and still can be effected by 
the proper mobilisation of the building industry. 
There has been a vast amount of waste on the 
part of the Ministry of Munitions, as well as 
the infliction of an excessive amount of hardship 
and injustice upon the trade, which competent 
advice might have avoided. We can say 
without fear of contradiction that had the 
Government sought the assistance of the 
National Builders’ Federation when they 
sought the assistance of the engineering and 
textile industries every demand could have been 
nstantly met and the urgent need for munitions 
and other national buildings, and all the 
greater national needs that these shortages 
entail, would long ago have ceased to exist.” 


GLASGOW DEAN OF GUILD ; 
HOUSES AND WAGES. 


THE suggestion that plans should be prepared 
illustrating proposals for the renovation of 
slum properties and for the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings in order to facilitate the improvement 
of housing conditions when the war ends was 
put forward by Mr. Hugh Reid, of the North 
British Locomotive Company, in the course of 
an address delivered to the annual meeting 
of the Merchants’ House of Glasgow, at which 
he was elected Dean of Guild for the city, 
following Dr. Hedderwick. In the course of 
his address he said the slums of Glasgow could 
not be rebuilt without the expenditure of 
much time and money; but something might 
meantime be attempted, at least on paper, 
so that when the war was over we should 
know what could be done to improve existing 
unsatisfactory dwelling-houses and their sur- 
soundings. e ventured to suggest that the 
architects of Glasgow might be invited to 
— plans, based upon information provided 
»y the Master of Works’ Department and the 
sanitary authorities, illustrating their individual 
proposals for the simplest and most economical 
renovations of typical slum buildings and for 
the improvement of the surroundings of these, 
and also to prepare plans giving their ideas of 
what they would consider satisfactory dwellings 
for artisans in the city or in the suburbs. The 
Corporation of Glasgow, the Merchants’ House, 
and the Trades House might combine in 
inaugurating such an exhibition, and suitable 
premiums might be awarded for the designs 
sub itt d which were most favoured. On the 
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question of the relationship of capital and 
labour, there had been and still was, he feared, 
a considerable amount of misapprehension 
in the public mind. During a very long 
association with the working classes he did not 
remember ever having had an unkind word 
from any workman, and, on the other hand, he 
was not aware that he had ever spoken harshly 
to any worker. On the contrary, there was, he 
believed, general respect, if not esteem, between 
the vast majority of British employers and 
employed. Both parties now recognised that 
satisfactory output on the one hand or adequate 
remuneration on the other were often not in 
the power of these to give, but that such 
factors were mainly dependent upon economic 
conditions or artificial restrictions over which 
unfortunately they had had in the past only 
too little control. There was a solution for 
most problems, and these difficulties could be 
settled if diagnosed by experts and treated 
in the light of ascertained facts rather than 
by the usual politicians’ compromises. Given 
the provision therefore of adequate markets 
and unrestricted output from our factories 
workers should soon receive not only satisfactory 
wages, but also, what he considered would be 
a still greater boon, shorter working hours, 
and if these most desirable results could be 
attained, as they should be, none would be 
better pleased than the great body of British 
employers. 





PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally oy 9ee that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, “ proposed” works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. _Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government. Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
_ “4 Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 

uncil. 





Barnard Castle.—The R.D.C. proposes to carry 
out after the war the small storage reservoir at 
Cockfield also three road improvements the pro- 
posed diversion at Bowlees, Teesdale, on the 
Alston main road; another at Spinford Bridge, 
Staindrop; and the widening of the two miles of 
highway between Ingleton and Gairford. 

Barnes.—The U.D.C. has passed plans for six 
semi-detached houses in Vine-road for Mr. E. 
Bates. 

Barrow.—Plans passed by the T.C. :—Gospel 
Hall in Brook-street and Leicester-street, for Mr 
P. McCallum; two dwelling houses in Schneider- 
road, for Jos. Briggs. 

Bognor.—The Trustees of the Bognor 
Wesleyan Church have submitted to the U.D.C. 
»lans of the proposed new church in High-street. 

ognor. é 
. ree a ae gay works after the war :— 
Construction of the proposed new road at 
Wembdon, at an estimated cost of about £8,000; 
improvement of the main road _ between 
Bridgwater and Minehead; a road improvement 
at Dame Withycombe Hill, at an estimated cost 
of about £250; water supply to the parish of 
Otterhampton, at an estimated cost of £3,000: 
and the erection ot the proposed new isolation 
hospital, . 

Bridport.—Repairs to the Town Hall building 
= be carried out at an estimated cost of 

dade 

Burnley.—It is proposed to establish work- 
rooms for disabled soldiers in connection with 
the Lord Roberts’ Memoria] Committee. 

Canada.—Construction of a power-house and 
laundry for a public hospital in New Brunswick, 
at an estimated cost of about £9,500. 

Cardiff.—The Cardiff Public Works Committee 
has passed a plan for a proposed temporary 
Y.M.C.A. hut in Saunders-road. Cardiff. 

Chesterfield.—The L intimate to the 
Chesterfield Corporation that they will sanction 
loans. for carrying out extensions at the 
electricity works. The are to apply for 


borrowing powers for £20,600 to meet the 
cost of the extensions. ; 
Crovdon.—The late Mrs. Eliza Phillips, of 


Croydon. left a sum not exceeding £2,000 for 


the erection of a tower or steeple with a Rae ee 
Morland-road, 


at the Church of St. Martin’s, 
Croydon. 

Dundee.—Plans have been lodged at the office 
of the City Engineer as follows :—Fairfield-road, 
West Ferry, greenhouse, etc., for D. W. Webster: 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, etc., 
on page 252. 
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Foundry-lane, alterations on dwelling-house for 
Andrew Rattray; Robertson-street, water-closet, 
for F. J. M‘Kenzie and Campbell. 
, Grantham.—The T.C. has approved the follow. 
ing plans:—Four houses, untingtower-road 
Mr. H. H. Bowler; alterations and additions ig 
five cottages, Charles-place, Mrs. Annie Nicker. 
son; one house, Belton-lane, Mr. F. Randal; new 
workshops at Earlesfield Works, Messrs. A. and 
J. Shaw, Ltd.; addition to George Hotel, High. 
street, submitted by Messrs. Parks & Son for 
Ear] - Dysart; amended plan of two houses 
approved on October 25, 1915, at Huntingtower. 
road, for Mr. F. Read. 

Greenwich.—The Seamen’s Hospital Society 
state that a liberal response has been made io 
Lord Devonport’s appeal for funds to enlarge 
the Dreadnought Hospital at Greenwich. 

Hackney.—A_ movement has been started in 
Hackney to raise £35,000 for erecting a block of 
War Seal mansions in association with the 
scheme originated by Mr. Oswald Stoll. 

Halifax.—The Clark Bridge at Halifax is to 
be rebuilt with reinforced concrete at a cost cf 
about £700. 

Harwich.—The T.C. has decided to level, 
etc., Seafield-road, Dovercourt. 

Hendon.—Plans passed by the D.C. :—Severa] 
buildings for the Grahame-White_ Aviation 
Company, Ltd.; Mes-rs. Johnson’s, Ltd., huts 
for the Y.M.C.A.; addition to Croft Lodge, 
Flower-lane, for Mr. Clifford; and a residence 
and motor-kouse at Ravenscroft-avenue, for Dr, 
H. Stedman. 

High Wycombe.—The R.D.C. has accepted the 
tender of ene. Harris & Co., Marlow, for the 
building of a new laundry, etc., at the Isolation 
Hospital at Booker. 

Holywood.—The management of the Belfast 
and Co. Down Railway have decided to erect 
an overhead footway at the Kinnegar Halt. 

Hove.—The Hove T.C. has passed plans for the 


pave, 


d pier. 
See passed :—Additions, St. Andrew’s. 
Dock, for Brown (Bankhell) & Co.; 


additions, Church-street, for Anglo-American 
Oil Company; additions, Church-street, for Hull 
Steam Fishing and Ice Company; additions, 
Wincolmlee, for E. E. Keighley & Co.; altera- 
tions, Cannon-street, for Hull Forge Iron and 
Steel Company; workshop, 138, Cleveland-street, 
for F. W. Barker; two houses, Park-avenue, for 
J. Taylor; extensions to boiler-house, Cleveland- 
street, for British Oil and Cake Mills, Ltd.; 
additions, Maxwell-street, for . _ Booth; 
additions, Cleveland-street, for Hull Stearine 
Company; store-shed, Stoneferry, for Reckitt & 
Sons; shed, Bankside, for Blundell, Spence, & 
Co.; two sheds, Bankside, for Sissons Bros. & 
Co.; extensions, Lime-street, for Hull Forge Iron 
and Steel Company; additions, 196, Park-avenue, 
for G. Clegg. : 
Lathom and Burscough.—The Council has 
conditionally approved a plan of proposed 
additions to bakehouse in Victoria-street, Burs- 
cough, for es Southport Cakes, Ltd. 
Leicester.—Plans have been approved for 
eighty-six additions and alterations, ten new 
houses, fifteen meen, one warehouse, forr special 
buildings, and_one street. 
i Cecpeel 0 is reported that blocks of 
business properties in Water-street are to 
demolished and rebuilt. ; 
London.—Sanction has been given by_ the 
L.G.B. to the Metropolitan  Asylums Board 
spending £359 on drainage works at the Orchard 
Hospital. The MHackney_ B.C. _ has received 
notice from Mr. A. Wood Hill of the intention of 
the North London Railway Company, to build an 
additional story and carry out_«drainaze works 


at the permanent-way workshcps, Rosebery- 
lace. ’ ; 
x Merthyr.—The Merthyr Housing Committee 


has instructed the borouzh architect to complete 
the housing +_~—— weeen had been carried out 
i r the rough. 
5 ee Council has approved 
plans of additions to business premises [or 
Mr. A. E. Kemp, draper. and the construction 
of a summer house, etc., for Miss Davies, 
Summerland, Caswell. ; the 
Pembroke.—At a recent meeting _ of 
Pembroke U.D.C. the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust wrote approving of the plans for the 
proposed library at Ringsend. sl 
Ramsgate.—Plans approved by_ the T.C. :— 
Alteration of a shop front at 17, Ha rbour-street, 
owner, W. W. Martin; alteration of shop_fron 
ot Victoria Inn, Victoria-road, owner. E. ~ 
Knight: erection of piggeries at West Dumpto 
brickfields, owner. R Hodgman. — 
Royston.—The U.D.C. has avproved a D an 
a new garage for T. Wombwell, Rinz of Bel 8. 
Stonehaven.—Messrs. E. G. Gibb & Son = 
to erect a new warehouse near their jute mill a 
Invercarron. ; 
Spain.—Tenéers will be opened_on October 30 
by the Municipal Authorities of E] Espinar. ‘ 
the construction of new school buildings at t 
town, at an estimated cost of about £3,360. _ 
Sunderland.—The T.C. has agreed to extensions 
of plant and mains at a cost of £46.696, su ce 
to the Le and Treasury sanctioning 
borrowing of £45,246. . 
ionneen,—Ilaene passed by T.C. -—- The 
houses. Cecil-street, Manselton, for Mr ae 
“Samuel; workshop, Phillips-parade, for ©? ': 
‘mittee of Swansea General and Eye Hospit 
rebuilding of house, The Quar,. Treboeth, for Mr. 
Eliec Morgan. chi- 
Tilbury.—Messrs. Allen & Thompson, archi 
tects and consultine town-plenning enna 0 
4, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C.. have rn 
appointed by the U.D.C. as consulting , arch} 
tects in connection with the preparation 
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; town-planning scheme for a portion of the 
uncil’s area, and also in connection with a 
jrther large housing scheme which the Council 
is preparing to carry out after the war. 

oking.—The following plans have _ been 
approved :—Martinsydes, Ltd., extension of 
workshop, Maybury ; new stores, on site of a 
portion of the Oriental Institute; and time 
office and stores, Maybury-hill. 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH INSTITUTE, SHOREHAM. ¢ 


The new Church of England Institute for 
soldiers at Shoreham Camp was opened recently. 
The building has been erected at a cost of 
about £3,000, and is constructed of corrugated- 
jon, the interior being matchboarded, and 
the entire building has an iron frame and an 
iron truss roof. The main hall will seat about 
00 men, and is illumined by electricity and 
heated by hot-water radiators. At one end 
is a canteen. Opening out of the hall is a 
hilliard-room. Beyond the canteen is a kitchen. 
The Senior Chaplain has accommodation 
adjoining the Institute. A small devotional 
room with an altar is also provided for the use 
of the soldiers. The floor of the main hall is 
laid with a patent “ linolite’’ flooring. Along 
the southern side of the Institute runs a glass- 
covered verandah, and bowling-greens are 
being laid out in front. All the paths around 
the Institute have been laid with concrete. 
Mr. P. Ewens, a retired civil engineer of 
Brighton, has supervised the erection of the 
Institute. 

TRADE NEWS. 

Boyle’s latest patent “air-pump” venti- 
lators, supplied by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, 
ventilating engineers, 64, Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C., have been adopted for Messrs. Wright & 
Son's new factory, Edgware. 

The Co-operative premises, Lower Broughton, 
Manchester, are being supplied with Shorland’s 
exhaust roof ventilators by Messrs. E. H. 


Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. , 
NORTH STAFFS. BUILDING TRADES AND THE 


NEW ORDER. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the North Staffordshire Building Trades 
Federation the Order of the Ministry of 
Munitions in regard to building operations was 
considered and the following resolution 
carried :—‘‘ That this meeting, composed of 
representatives of all branches of the building 
trade, is of the opinion that the present 
restriction of licences to build will bring the 
building trade as a whole to a complete stand- 
still, and decides that every means shall ke 
taken with the object of having the Order 
amended.” It was further agreed to hold 
& joint conference with the employers at an 
early date to protest jointly through the local 
— of Parliament to the Ministry of 
Munitions. 


ARMY HUTS CONTRACTS. 


Sir John Jackson, M.P., on behalf of the 
firm of Sir John Jackson, Ltd., has addressed 
the following letter to Mr. Forster, the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office :—“* To-day I 
have seen the evidence, just issued, taken 
before the Public Accounts Committee upon 
Which their Report published on August 26 


was founded. This makes it quite clear that 
the full facts relating to our arrangements 
with the War Office were not brought to the 
attention of the Committee and that our case 
was not presented to them. In these circum- 
stances, and in view of the very serious 
criticis:n that the Report makes against my 
firm, | write at once to sav that we must insist 
upon « judicial inquiry int.; our case, when the 
Whole subject can be thoroughly investigated. 
Nothing less could suffice. The public, who 
a had the Report of the Public Accounts 
tee placed before them, are entitlede 
A lave the fullest investigation, and my firm, ° 
who were not called before the Committee, 
“y = ly also entitled to have an opportunity 
thang: heard _before judgment is passed 
page em. This request, we understand, 


granted, as it should be. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Tue following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of England and 
Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible 


fort errors that may occur :— 






















































































.| Brick- | Plas- 
5 Car- a e Masons’ | 7... sn, 
—_ Masons. | Brick- enters, Plas | Slaters. | Plum- Painters.| La- | 'ayer | terers 
layers. inate terers. ers. | branes, | La- | La- 
i 2 o ae | | urers. | pourers. | bourers. 
a | & d. d. d. d. a i = oc 8 
Averdaw 262... 4 9} 9} v9} 9} of 9 3 6} 6} 6} 
Accrington ....... 10 10 10 9} 9 i) 9} 6} | 6} 6} 
Altrincham....... 9} 10} 11 10 8} 10 10 7 | 7h 7h 
Ashton-under-Lyne 11 1l 10} 10} 9} 11 10 7 74 8 
ge ee 10 10 9} 9} 9 9} 8} 74 74 74 
sarrow-in-Furaess. 10} 11 19} 10} 10} 10} 10} 8 8 8 
OE. oivaeose ct 9} 9} 9} 10 pa 9 8} 6} 6} 6} 
RS 9 9 9 8} 8} 9 8 6} 6} 6} 
oe ee ee 8 8 9 8} 8 9 6} 5} 54 6 
Birkenhead ...... 1/- 1/- 1/- 1- /- 1)- 11 8 & 8 
Birmingham ...... 11} 11} 11} 11} 10} 11} 10} 8} 8} 8} 
Bishop Auckland.. 9 9 9 9} 11 9 8 64 64 7 
Blackourn ......0 10 10} 10 10 9} 10 9} 7 7 7 
Blackpool ......... il 9} 9} 9} 8} 9} 9t 6 6 6 
Betes:.. 2.35.53 A 10} 11 10} 10} 10 10} 9} 6-7 7 7} 
Bournemouth .... 8} 9 9 9 8} i) 5} 6} 6} 6} 
a, Ae 10} 10} 10 10 10 10 9} 8 8 8 
Bridgwater ......% 6} 6} 6} 6} 6} 6} 6 4 4 4 
ba ee ° 9 9 9 9 — 9 7 6} 6} 6} 
oy ° 1l 11 10} 11 — 1l 10 8 8 8 
ee te SEER OT 10 10} 9} 9} 8} 9} 9} 7 Tt 7} 
Burton-on-Trent ... 9} 9} 9} 10 a) 9} 8] 7 7 7 
AERP eee ‘ 11 11 10} 9} 1). | 10} 10 7 74 74 
Cambridge .......+ 9} 9 9 9} 9} | 9} 7h 6 6 6 
Canterbury....... 8} 8 8 10 — | 83-9 7 5 5 5 
aS ee 10} 10} 10} 10} 10} 19} 9} 7} 7h 74 
Chatham.........+ 8t 10 10 9} 9: lu 8} 7 7 7 
Chelmsford ...... ° 8 74 8} 9 -- 73 6} 5 5 64 
Cheltenham ...... 9} 9} 9} 9} — 9 9} 6}* 6}* 6\* 
Chester <5 4.0.00 9} 10} 10 9} 9} 10} 9} 6 7 7 
Chesterfeld ...... 9 9} 9 8 i) 8} 8} 5! 5 5 
Colchester .....00. 8 8} 8} 9 9 6 5 5 af 
Coventry ....... x 10} 1k lt 10} 11 11 10 8] 8 9 
OCLOWE 205. sesceces 73 8 7} 9 8} 8} 8 5] 5 6 
Darlington ....... 9} 10 10} 10} 19 9} 9 7 7 7 
DE o5.5.36 sas ees 9} 10 9} 9 9 9} 8 7 7 ‘ 
Doncaster ...... 9} 9} 9} 9} v} 9 8 6 6 7 
MUIR 35 i sicaivee 8} 10 10 8} 8} ~ 7} 6 6 6} 
te gage © ite ack ges . 94 9} 9} 9} 10 9 8} 6 6! 7 
gas jlam. and 
Mon. Valleys.... § 10 10 10 10 ae ve 9 7 7 7 
iis: 556350 8 8} 8} 8} 7h 7h 7h 5} 5} 5b 
Folkestone ....... 8} 9 9 9} 84 9 s 7 7 7 
Gloucester ........ 8 9 oot s 8 9 8 7 7 7 
Grantham ........ 8 8 7} 74-8 74-8 7 6} 5 5 5 
GGG ihc os eecere ° _— 10% 10; }; — —~ 9} 9 74 74 74 
Grimsby ......... ° 9 9 9) 9} 9 9 8h 7 7 8 
Great Yarmout ... 8 8 8 — 8 8 6} 5 5 — 
PT ° 10 10 9} 9 9 9 9} 7 7 7 
Harrogate ........ 9} ot 9} 9 s 10 84 6 6} 6} 
Hartlepools ...... 10 10 10} 10} 11 10} 9 af 7h s 
Hastings ...... eee 8} 8 8 8} 8 8 7 64 5} 6} 
Hereford ...... eee 8 8 7 8} 8 7 7 5 5t 5 
Huddersfield ...... 11 11 10 9} 10 9 8} i 74 7 
Mads» 4% ane > ban ° 10} 10} 1Q 10} 10} 10 9 8 8} 8 
BOE. isd gid mes : 8} 9 9 9 9 9} ef | 6 6 6 
Laneaster ......... 104 10 10 10 9 10 9 6 64 7} 
Leamington Spa .. 9 9 9 8} 9 9 8 6} 6; 
Leeds...... Cakes 10} 103 10 10} 10} 1! 9 ~ ~ 8 
Leicester ......++. 10} 10} 10 10} 11 10} 9 8 8 8} 
eS ee 9 9} 9 9 8 8} 8 6 5} 6} 
Liverpool ........ 1/- Bis 1)- 114 11 1- 104 8 ~ S 
i ee 9} 9} 9} 8} 9 8} 8 5} 5} 5} 
eR eS 1/0} 1/0} 1/05 1/0} — 1/1 10 9 9 9 
Loughborough ..... 9 84 9 i) 9 8} 8} 5} | 5} 6 
Te sc. évcozee se 9} 9 9 8} 9 8} 7% 6h | 6h 5 
Maidstone ........ 9 9 9 9 9 8 6 | 6 6 
Manchester........ ll ll 1! 11 10 1/- 10} 7} 74 7b 
Mansfield ........ | 8} 10 9} 8} an 9} 9 ae ase 7 
Merthyr Tyd il .... 9} 9} 9} 9} 9} 9 8} 63 6} 6} 
Middlesbroug: .... {| 10 10} 10} 10} 11 10} 9 7h 7 8 
Newcastle-on-T yn> 11 11 11 11 11 10} 10 7i 7 7 
Newport, Mon..... 10 10 10 10 8} 1¢ 9} 7 7 7 
Northampton...... 9 9 9 9 8} 9 8 6 6 6 
NOE WEON sek So w'cc ee 8} 8} 8} 8h. 8 8} 7 6 6 6 
Nottingham ....... 11 1 1l 10} 105 11 10 8} 8} 9 
CIERRA ven o'cces de 11 ll 11 10 19 10t 9} {oe 74 7 
re pubes 9} 9 9 9 . 9 8 65 | 6} 6 
Plymouth ......... 9* 9* 9* 9* 9 y* 8} 64* 6\* 64* 
Pontypridd ...... 9} 94 9} 9} 9} 9} 8} 6} 63 64 
Portsmouth ...... Ost okt 9st 9}t git 8ht 7ht ign 7t 7t 
Preston ........... | 105 10} 10 9) 9} 10 9} eS 7} 
Reading ......++.- 9 9} 9} 10} — 9} 8} 64* | 64* 64° 
Rochdale ........ 19} 10} 10} 10 9} 10 9} 7h 7¢ 7¢ 
Rochester ......... 8 10 10 9 9 10 8} 7 7 7 
i Serre 10 10 10 10} 8} 10 9 7 7 8 
St. Albans........ 9 9 9 9-10 9 9-10 8 7, 7 7 
St. Helens ........ 9 oft 10f 9} 9} 9} 10} 6 6} 6 
Scarborough ...... 9 9} 9 8} 8 9 8 7 7 7 
Sheffield .......... 10} 10+ 10}+ 9} 10} 105 9 7} it 7 
Shrewsbury ...... 8} 9} 9} 9} a 8} 7 6} 6 6 
Southampton ‘ 10} 10} 10} 10} 10} 10} 9} 7 73 7 
Southend-on-3ea ... 9 9 9 9 P’cework 9 7 6 6 6 
Southport ......... il 10 10} 10 10 10! 10 7 74 74 
South Shields .... il 1l 11 11 11 105* 10 7} 7% it 
Stockport ....... 1l 10} 10} 10 10} 10 9} 7 7h 7 
Stockton-on-Tees « 10 10} 10} iof 1l 10} 9 74 74 8 
Stoke-on-Trent .... 9 9} 9 9 — 8) 8} 6 6 — 
Rie & 8 8 8 7k 7} of 6 6 6 
Sunderlan! ...... 11 11 10} 11 11 9} 9 "f 74 7 
wansea ..... . 10} 10} 10} 10} 10} 9 10 7 74 7 
ROOOE Sows acées 7 7 7 7 a 6 64 43 4} 4 
TOCGUBY oc cccces 8 8 8 | 8 8 8 8 6 6 6 
Wakefield. ..... . 10 10 9 9} 8} 9 9 7% 7} 7 
Walsall .......... 10} 10 10 10 9} 10 8} Hi it 7 
Warrington ...... 8} 10} 10} 10} 8} 10} 9} 6 6 6 
West Bromwich .. 11 11 10 10} _ 10 8 8 8 8 
OS ee ; 104 11 10 10 9} 10} 9} 7 7 7 
WIEBE o0s.occ case 9 9 9 10 _ 9 — 6 6 6 
Wolverhampton ., 10} 10} 10} 11 8 10 9 - 7 af at 
Worcester ........ | 8} 9} 9} 9} 9 9} 8 6} 6 6 
pe ERE 9} 9} 9} 9} 1) 9} 8} 7 7 7 





The Ma3on’s rate given is for bankers; fixers usually $d. per hour extra. 
*War bonus.of 2s, per week granted. ft War boausof 3s, per week granted, { War bonus of 2s. 6d. per week granted. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


for some contracts still Open, but sot included in this List, see previous issues. 


advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, —; 


Public Appointments, —; Auction Sales, xxiv. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
Certain 


conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be made 
for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing 


to submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Contracts. 


—_—- — 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Ocroser 24.—Brighton.—PaintinG, retTc.—The 
Guardians invite tenders for rainting and 
renovating the exterior of the Poor. Law 
Institution, Elm-grove, at present known 4s 
‘Kitchener Hospital.’’ Copy of specification, 
etc., of Mr. Horace Burfield, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Parochial Offices, Brighton. 


Ocroser 26.—Clogher.—-RemovaL oF Bopy oF 
Worxuovuse.—For the removal of the body of 
Clogher Workhouse, a building constructed to 
accommodate 800 people, and the purchase of the 
materials, etc. Specification from the Clerk of 
the Union. 

Novemsper 6. — Creekmore. — REPAIRING 


Brinces, erc.—The Dorset C.C. invites tenders for 
repairing and widening the Creekmore County 


Bridge. Plans, etc., at the County Office, Dor- 
chester, or at the office of Mr: E. J. Brett, 
Wimborne. 

Novemser 7.—Sheffield.—Fittrers’ SHorp.—The 


Electric Supply Committee invites tenders for the 
erection of new fitters’ shop. Drawings, 
specification, etc., of Mr. 8S. E. Fedden, general 
manager and engineer, Commercial-street, 
Sheffield. Deposit, £1 1s. 


No Datre.—Wimbledon.—Corrvcatep Iron 
BUILDING.»-The Corporation invites tenders for a 
corrugated iron building having a fleor area cf 
about 2,266 ft. Particulars -of the Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall. Wimbledon. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


OctopER 23.—Leeds.—F URNITURE, ETC.—For the 
provision of the necessary articles for the equip- 
ment of a 400-bedded hospital in the city of 
Leeds. Specifications of the secretary, West 
Riding of York County Association, Territorial 
Headquarters, 9, St. Leonard’s, York. 


Octosner 23. — Manchester. — Bepsteaps. — 
Supply to the Guardians of bedsteads to_the 
Withington Institution, Nell-lane, West 
Didsbury, near Manchester. Forms of tender of 
Mr. James Macdonald, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Union Offices, All Saints’, Manchester. 


OctoseR 24.—Glasgow.—MareriaLs.—Supply to 
the Glasgow P.C. and District Board of Control 
of building material, etc. Forms of tender of 
the Subscriber, at the Chambers of the Council, 
266, George-street. 

OctoBeR 24.—Manchester.—TROLLLEY WIRE.-— 
Supply to the Manchester Corporation Tramways 
of hard-drawn copper trolley wire. .Specifica- 
tions, etc., of Mr. ‘ cElroy, general 
manager, Corporation Tramways, 55, Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 

Novemser 2.—Dublin.—Marerrats.—Supply to 
the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) 
of builders’ materials. Forms of tender, ls. 


for each form, from Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, 
= pale Office, Amiens-street, Terminus, 
ublin. . 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


OcroserR. 24.—London.—Doc SprKes, rEtTc.— 
The Secretary of State for India in Council 
invites tenders for supply of (1) dag spikes, (2) 
fishbolts. Conditions of contract of the Director- 
General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

OctoseR 25. — Manchester. — ExTENsION: oF 
Raviators.—The Guardians inyite tenders for 
the extension of the radiators in certain wards 
at their Withingion Institution, Nell-lane, West 
Didsbury, near Manchester. Particulars of Mrs. 
Firth, Matron of the Institution. 


OcroserR 31.—Turton.—PurcHase or PLANnt.— 
The U.D.C, invites tenders for the purchase of 
the followin lant:—Oye 6-n.h.p., 20-b.h.p. 
Max. Portable nine, by Ruston & Proctor, 
Ltd., insured 120 lb., tested 210 lb.; one 13 in. 
by 8 in. Broadbent stonebreaker. Mr. J. B. 
Goulburn, Clerk tothe Council, Counci] Offices, 
Bromley Cross, near Bolton. 


DeEcEMBER 11.—Melbourne.—P.iant.—For the 
supply, delivery, and erection in Melbourne of a 
coal transporter plant. Tender form, etc., of 
Messrs. MelIlwraith, McEacharn, & Co. Ppty., 
Ltd., | Billiter-square-buildings, London, E.C. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


OcroBeR 23.—Egremont.—The U.D.C. invite 
tenders for the supply of 500 yds. of 1-in. gal- 
vanised steam strength water pipes, at Woodend 
Railway Station, Cumberland; also for the 
cutting of trench and laying the same from 
Woodend to.Gutterby. General conditions, etc., 
of Mr. James Cowan, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Egremont. 


[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised~in this 


OcTosER 23.—Romford.—GRaNitTE.—Supply to 
the U.D.C. of granite, broken to 1i-in. cube 
Forms of tender of the Surveyor, Coungii 

ffices, Market-place, Romford. 

OctosBeR 25.—Beaconsfield.-—GRaNnitTe,—Supply 
of granite to the U.D.C. Mr. . Gilbert 
Hogarth, Clerk, Old Bank House, Beaconsfield. 

OctoseR 25.—Wallingford.—DrainaGe Works. 
—The R.D.C. invites tenders for the following 
works :—The construction of one sedimentation 
tank, three storm-water tanks, a storm overflow 
chamber, sludge pum house, sludge area, 
various lengths of effluent carriers and pipe 
connections, levelling lands, and other works, 
Specification and drawings by Mr. G. Midgley 
Taylor, Civil Engineer, Caxton House, West- 
minster, S.W. Copies of specification, etc., from 
the Engineer. Deposit, £5 

OcToBEeR 30.—Braintree.— MATERIALS AND Sreau 
Ro.iinG.—For steam rolling and scarifying: also 
for the supply of broken granite during the six 
months encine May 31, 1917, for the R.DC. 
Forms of tender from Mr. C. Vernon Bright, 
Surveyor of Highways, London-road, Braintree, 
Essex. 

OcroserR 30.--Rhonddha.—Roap Marerits, 
ETc.—Supply to the U.D.C. of road material, ete. 
Specification, etc., of Mr. E. Hazledine Barber, 
A.M.I.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Pentre, Rhondda. 

OcTosER 31.— Bollington.— Borenoie.— For 
putting down a borehole at Lowerhouse Rainow 
to a depth of about 170 ft. for the U.DAC. 
Specification, ete., from Mr, Samuel Knight, 
Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, Bollington, 
near Macclesfield. 

Novemser 1.— Norwich.—Granite.—Supply to 
the Norfolk C.C. of granite for the year ending 
December 31, 1917  Full_ particulars from Mr. 
W. W. Gladwell, County Surveyor, The Shire- 
house, Norwich. 

No Date.—Coronea.—Raisinc Sronzes.—For 
the raising 1,200 tons of stones for Coronea new 
church. Mr. J. Judge, P.P., Killeshandra. 


Auction Sales. 





* OcTroBER 25.— Messrs. Churchill & Sim 


will sell by auction, at the Great Hall, Win 
chester House, Broad-street, E.C., an 
ae of deals, battens, boards, timbers, 
e 


* Ocroper 26.—Watford.—Mr. C. H. Halsey 
will sell by auction on the premises a quantity 
of builders’ plant and materials. 


issue.] 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue first meeting of the London County 
Council after the summer recess was held on 
Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
S.W., Mr. A. F. Buxton, Chairman, presiding. ° 

Surplus Fire Brigade Property.—The Council 
agreed to accept the offer of the Church Council 
of St. Luke’s, West Norwood, for the purchase 
for the sum of £1,590 of the freehold of the old 
fire-station, High-street, West Norwood, for 
the purpose of providing increased accommo- 
dation for parochial institutions. 

District Surveyors.—The Building Acts Com- 
mittee reported that they have appointed Mr. 
C. T. Coggin, District Surveyor for the district 
of Lambeth Central and: Battersea North, to 
be interim District Surveyor for the district of 
Lambeth South, as and from July 20, 1916, 
in place of Mr. P. Hunter, who resigned as from 
July 19, 1916. Mr, Coggin’s appointment is 
of a temporary nature. 


Plans.—The Education Committee have 


forwarded to the Board of Education for 
approval revised preliminary plans of the 





following works :—Greenwich, Sherington-road 
School, new school ; Hackney, Northwold- 
road School, enlargement ; Lewisham, Adamsrill- 
road School, new school; Peckham, Sumner- 
road School, new school; Wandsworth, All- 
farthing-lane School, new school. 

Minor Works.—The Education Committee 
have sanctioned expenditure on minor improve- 
ments as follows:—Dulwich, Goodrich-road 
School, repair to chimney-stacks, £65; Hackney, 
8., Hackney-downs School, heating, £95; 
Holborn, Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
overhauling pumps, £60; Islington, E., Accles- 
bourne-road School, repairs to floor, £18 2s. 10d: ; 
Kensington, N., Oxford-gardens School, new 
boiler, £148 15s. ; Ro‘herhithe, Rotherhithe New- 
road School, partitioning art-room, £118; St. 
Pancras, W., Stanhope-street School, adapting 
building as cookery centre,. £70. 

Office Accommodation.—The Education Com- 
mittee have sanctioned expenditure not exceed- 
ing the undermentioned amounts :—(1) £49 10s. 
in respect of external painting required to 
secure the preservation of the structures of 
certain offices, and (2) £95 in respect of additional 
lavatory accommodation ,at No. 2, Savoy- 


hill. The Committee have also authorised 
expenditure not exceeding £500 in respect o 
the cleaning, limewhiting, repairs, etc., at the 
central offices, including the group of education 
offices, and have arranged for the work to,be 
done as jobbing work. 


——_—2-@—e—___—__- 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





12,236 of 1915.—Augustus Trelle: Building 
blocks and the like. 

12,370 of 1915.—Ellis Graber: Motor garages 
and the like buildings. = 

12,396 of 1915.—Braithwaite and Kirk 
(Firm of), Albert Ernest Braithwaite and 
James Hulse Humphryes: Driving of scte¥ 

iles. 

12,408 of 1915.—Cecil Owen Webb Thomas: 
Waste-preventing flushing cisterns for wate™ 


closets and the like. 
ce 


* These applications are now in the stage in whit 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them may 
made. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


[owing to the exceptional ciroumstances which 
prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed by Inquiry.) 
last issue ot and turpentine have been 





Since ond 
revised. —Ep 
¢,° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. —— and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River Thames. £ s. a. 
Best StOCKS .. 0... sere eee eceeeeeeesecesees 200 
Picked Stocks for Facinzs ..... LET Pe tee 212 0 
Per 1009, a at Railway Depot, ae ‘ 
8. 
Flettons ...... 1 13 0 Best llue Pressed 
Rest Fareham Staffordshire... 5 7 0 
403.000 312 0 Do. Bullnose 512 0 

Lest Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 5 O Fire Bricks .. 7 0 0 

GLAZED BRICKS— 

Lest White, D’ble Str’tch’rs 18 17 6 
Ivory, and Double Headers 15 17 6 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 13 7 6 two Ends .... 1917 6 

Headers ...... 1217 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bullnose one End .... 2017 6 
and 4) in. Splays and 
CT ——eeE 1617 6 Squints ...... 18 7 6 

Second Quality £1 per ie i less than best. 
s. d. 

Thames Ballast ......: . 8 8 per yard, delivered. 

Thames and PitSand .... 9:6 ,, 4, #0 

Rest Washed Sand ...... wD a~ se ° 

j in, Shingle for Ferro- 

SNS 0 6:5 00:b640 9 mee 6 2 a 
Per ton, delivered. 
ss 24 
Best Portland Cement ........ em erm Se 


Do, £2 1s, alonzside in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete 2s. 6d, per ton extra on above. 
Lest Ground Blue Lias Lime .. 1 5 6 at rly. depdt. 
Note.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime ...... 18s. 0d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 35s. Od. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE, 

Bara STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 

Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 

South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube ........ 9 
Do, do. delivered ir railway trucks at Nine Elms, 

et C.W Re, DOE TE, CUNO 6 ois dic S dice ese bo 1 8} 
Do, do, delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 

Se +. cada nieces pid de an Ova shee dteen 1 9} 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ff. 
average, delivered in railway , trucks at 
Westbourne Park, G.W.R., Souttt Lambeth, 
G.W.R., or Nine Elms, or L. & 8.W.R., per 
iy GUUS, 5.x bd00 shh gab enchyedeseed wes 2 5} 

Do. do. delivered on road wagg6ns at Pimlico ° 
Wharf or Nine Elms Depét, per ft. cube .... 2 6} 

White basebed, 2d. per ft, cube extra. 


Random BLocks—Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly. Depdt. 


> s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks. 2 0 Closeburn Red 
Beerin blocks .... 1 7} Freestone ..... 2 2 
Grinshill in blocks. 2 4 Red and White Mans- 
Darley Dale in field random block 2 9 
SE” vqcen ae -- 2 5 Yellow Magnesian 


Limestone do. do. 3 3 


York Stove—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per I't. Cube, Delivered at Raiway Depét. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks .............2ceeee 3 4 
Per Ft. Super. Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


oS a rr Te Re re 5 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ............. ane 8 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random-sizes) ...... 0 
2 in, to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes)... 0 8 
am to 2 in. ditto, GIGO . 3.055 cc cccelesseseed 0 6 
Harp Yorr— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depét. 

Feappled random blocks .......0.sseeceuceee 3 

Per lt. Super., Delivered at Railway Depét. 
Cin, sawn two sides lk unding to sizes (under 40 ft. 

Super.) Voces ontepesion de seed teessend oc 23 
6 in, rubbed two sides dittO’:....cc.cccccecees 37 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ..... rae Sh 
2 in. seli-faced random ae ee ae coo we © 

Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 
Best machin-made tiles or hand-made sand- 

faced tiles from either Broseley or £ 8. d. 

Staffords|iir e distriet Avie ntsd Op as Seeeuhes 12 6 
Memamental ditto... os ecgd ke iccceconeoce 215 0 
Hip and valicy tiles (per dozen) ............ 0 5 6 

Per 1,000 of 1,209 
SLATES. 1.0.7. London. 
Sa 4; 
Best Blue Bangor Slates, 20 by 10 .......... 12 0 0 
First qualit if sbadacde se 1115 0 

* 16 by Dt . Saeeb silken 6 00 

vest Blue P rtmadoe, 20 by 10 ER J117 6 
First qualit Bo NS 11 7 6 

” 16 by 8 eccncqes ects 6 00 
a WOOD, 
EST BUILDING REDWOOD, Nominal. 
Deals : Mported sizes, Per standard, 
“by tit: by 12 im, 4 in, £8. d. £3. 4. 
¥ 11 in., 3 in, by ll in., 
. in. by 9 in., and 2 in, 
9 yu Me. occ hee 3 00 .. 300 
ma 9in., 2} in. by 9 in., 
and 2 in, 70 in. s Stwe 80-08-28. 8 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 


BEST’ BUILDING REDWOOD., Per standard, 
Battens: 2 in., 2} in., and) 
3 im. Dy SAms 006s vende | 
2 in., be in., and 3 in. by 
7 


Serowk see es } Ces £s. d. £s.°4 
2 * ‘2 in., and 3 in, by | 
eS s.5 cabuiss okt am 732 00 .. 33 0 9 
Scantling’ : 2 in. by 3° in., 
2 in. by 34 in., 2 Fog by 


4 in., 2 in. by 4: ee 


3 rn by 4 in., an 3 in. by 
Boards: i in., 1} in. and 
14 in. by 6 in. and7 in. 010 0) more than 
a. pestiin cvonss esas 1 0 OJ battens. 
PE oc taidécwawenat sone 1 O O less than best 


Best Middling Dantzic and 
Memel Fir Timber Logs Per load of 50 ft. cube. 
(average specification)... 10 0 0 .. _— 
Stocks very limited. 


Sawn pitch pine logs (about Per load. 
35 cu. ft. average) ...... 6:9 2. ...-8 0 
Do. 6in. to10in..... 12 0 0 13 0 0 


Per standard, 


Best Pitch Pine Deals ...... 36 0 0 .. 4 0 0 


Under 2 in. thick ....... -»» 010 O extra. 


JOINERS’ Woop. 


. White Sea First Quality Red: 


re 2£:) eRe 48 00 .. 44 00 
3 in. by 11 in., and 2 in. 
pL RO Oe 42 0 0 48 0 0 
+ SM gg!) Fe aaa 38 0 0 39 0 O 
3 ~ y 9 in., and 2} in, 
Getdees ws ne 30 wy 64 8... B06 
9 2” A ii in. boards .... 100 . more than 
deals. 
7 in. and 8 in, battens .... 34 0 0 .. 35 0 0 
7in. and 8in. boards .... 100 . more than 
Archangel White Deals— battens. 
Best 3 in. by 9 in. and 
10 in. and 11 in, ...... 4 0 0 44 0-0 
ee ee eT 2 0 O less than ge 
OF rr a 31 0 0 33 0 


Prepared Floorings and Matchings, 
Red and equal— 


1} in: by 6} in. planed and Per square actual. 
aS) « 8.2 


GU: nts 's sree sk e508 0 
1} in. by 6} in, planed and 
NOEL. canis ebiate os S 20.2. - 8S 8 
1 in. by 64 in. planed and 
EER PT re 3D -D. x 113 0 
1 in. by 6} in. planed and 
WRGENS 2c pac cctwt<ue 111 0 112 0 
3? in. by 6% in. planed, 
matched, and beaded, or 
Lf, aS 160 18 0 
1 in, by 6} in, do......... 110 6 112 0 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, Per standard. 
best quality ............ oS 0-6 _.....&-8.-% 
Yellow Pine—First regular 
SN: 50.055 045 sebesehs 7 O O upwards. 
I. 6 ha t6 na 6 nte'e. we 39 0 O me 
Seconds, regular sizes .... 4310 0O 9 
OGRE 6s ccccéconess 37 10 0 ” 
Kauri Pine—Planks per ft. 
Sn IS 2 Fe FP = & a _ 
= Oak Logs, per ft. 
BD. <6 5075 eo urea ted 010 6 012 6 
Dry Wainscot. Oak, per ft. 
super, as inch. ........ 0410 0 1 
2 in. do. do, 0 010 010 
Dry Mahogany — Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, 
OS MR iubicen restos 4 ° 1 0 eo: 254 
Cuba, Mahogany ........ “4 0 2 6 
Dry Walnut, American, per 
ft. super, as inch Kae 01 0 . 2. 
French, “ Italian,” Walnut.. 0 1 0 018A 
Teak, per load <0 gas or 
Moulmein) : jew bare 26 0 0 30 0 0 
Do. do. (Java) | Sati esah 24 0 0 26 0 0 
American Whitewood en 
per ft. cube ......c0% 0 8 6 09 0 
Glue, per CW. ...ccccecece 815 0 319 0 
METALS. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary ) 
sections, basis price ...... 
Plain Compound’ = Girders, 
ordinary sections ........ Prices controlled 


Plain Compound Stanchions .. 





Angles, Tees, and Channels, } by, the Ministry 
ordinary sections ........ “ee 
Flitch Plates ............+. of Munitions. 
Cast Iron Columns’ and 
Stanchions plain ordinary 
POCLCTOB J. ccccccccccsense y 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
Discounts off Association Prices. 


Tubes, Fittings. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
| Es ore Se | ae 
TONE gs bes ecb boeh odes 5 sie~ 425... -4%8 
Steam _ ,, OR TOTS ST Ee 
Galvanised gas at works ........ a Gone 
ont: AEE > gg a accsveses Oe Stok: 
oo OCRM iw <5 0000 se cove i? 
L.C.C, Som PIPE— London Prices. 
Pipes Coated. Bends. Branches. 
es, d. 8. d. s. d. 
Bis wo Sct es'se 2 7 1 10 2 2 
Bh Es 2c ceSece 3 0 2.0 2 9 
B OM, .scviigracess Se a) 3.4 
ye eres ot eS Cee we oe as CC 
4 in. Ss eS ae 3 1 4 56 
RAIN-WATER PipzEs, ETC.— London Prices. 
Pipe. Bends, Branches. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
OM. cc vcebectd 2 thse a > 
OT te EY Be Cre 
Be.. - ovdien a: 2 £2 Bes 
BOI, s0cctews vo He LAR woes, 210 ein SES 
ESSAI A I RE ee a 


Seconds Swedish 


METALS (Continued). 


L.C.C. DraIn PIPES— London Prices. 


4in., 4s. 6d. .. 5in., 5s. 6d, 







6 in., 6s, 6.1. 


Per ton, in London, 


IRon— a eS £ sa. 
Common Bars ............ oa: ee Og - 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, 

good merchant quality .. 16 0 0 -17 (0 
Staffordshire *‘Marked Bars"’ 4 rt 0 18 0 

Mild Steel Bars ............ @-..; 43. 

Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete avalty, a8 basis — 
Hoop Iron, basis price .... 0 .. 2010 

», Galvanised .... 33 0 0 


(+ And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 

Ordinary sizes to 20g. .... 21 0 O-+.. 2119 
y..... 2 0 Oo .. CM 
Ss, ..... 8-6 >> Be 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised flat, Fe aca quality— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 


” ” 


to 3 ft. to 20 Gr ssvesios 31.8 Ds 4 - 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 
SE -Oe oc tncqcescevessece 31 00 .. 81 10 


Ordinary sizes to 26g. .... 34 0 0 .. -_ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best hae 
0 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. .... oe - 
. 22 g. and 
DRG do si vcd needa ten re oe a 
Ordinary ‘sizes to 26 ee 2 ee ae - 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 


oS Pa D0 
Ordinary sizes, 22 g. & 24g. 2 HH 10° Oss — 
Ordinary sizes, 26 g ...... 30 0 0 ° _ 


Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. and 


ey Pe 2310 0 .. -- 
Best Soft oe Sheets, 22 g. 

Ye eS Trt ££ sa _ 
Best Soft Sieei Sheets, 26g... 2510 0 ., _ 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to6in....... 24 0 0 .. 2 O 

* (Under 3 in., usue al trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London, 
Lreap—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. £ 3, da... 


0 
0 


ORV res ~« te he oe - 
Se eae ae Le -- 
DOr DO ac deas in <tc ees #2210 0 -- 
Compo pipe ..........0% 813.0 °.. — 

NoteE—Country delivery, 20s. per ton extra; lots under 

5 cwt.,- 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra, 

CoprER— 
Strong Sheet ...... per lb. 9 16... — 
Thin a Baeewe oh ® 2:8 _ 
Copper nails ...... s BG. eee _ 
Copper wire ...... 0 @ 3-3 .. _ 

Brass— 

* Strong Sheet ...... * 01 6 - 
See cae. 54 édOd na eS: i.e — 

TIN—E nglish Ingots. ,, Oo 2. — 

SOLDER—Plumbers’ .. ” 0 0°30: .. 
TURMON SE... os.600b'e< * a ee oe _ 
Blowpipe .....+.. a Se > es _ 


GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZE3. 


Per Ft, Per Ft. 
15 oz. fourths ...... 4d, 26 oz, thirds ...... 6}d, 
o6. CITES ov. ecees 44d. 32 oz. fourths .... 6jd. 
Bi OS: POUTURE. ciccce 4 as SER tL en 8d. 
op EE ch eee s¥0 53d. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 54d. 
26 oz. fourths ...... 54d, * 21 oz, 6}1. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. Per It. 
i ENE DIRE <. 66n cg Vows noe ve chégign 9ose cu vetn 4d, 
'; Rough rolled and rough cast plate eercki vee 44d. 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate .......... 4}d. 
Figured Rolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic Muffled, and ‘Stippolvte,” white 4}d, 
RE, SN GN UK rinse 05 en8Sbh <6 Gebers 6}d. 
Mee BNNs vcs Sisen.v i dokend Seuantened 4jd. 
PAINTS, &c. £ 8d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ........ per gallon 0 3 7 
~. pa » in barrels -- és 0 3 2 
‘ ie » in drums ...... *” 0 38itl 
Bolled os » int arrels _ 0 3 10 
» Mmdrums...... eA 4 & 
Turpentine | a re ee 03s 8 
a Peery Pree 0 3ii 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 56 0 » 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
Wee EMRE BOF. sc o<closscovee pet ton 68 0 9 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ...... per cwt, oll 9 
ee ee oe per barrel 46 
DRONE fomsevchbedsperste ss per ewt, 0 9 6 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINr— 
“ Blackfriars,”’ “ Nine Elms,’ “ Park,” and 
other best brands (in 14 Ib, tins) not less 
than 5 ewt. lots ...... per ton delivered 53 0 9 


Mir rapppanranelt ae =a 


~ &. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish ......... sts ee 
Pte: Comal Ss occ eirsn nc sé Sewscees ss : 0 10 
Superfine Vale Elastic Oak .............. , O12 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ...........4... v0 10 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
CID 5 cick ib'o.v-e pd abcde notsebs a. 
Fine Elastic Carriage .............. 0 12 
Superiine Pale Elastic Carriage ... wclibe >. ae 
es aoe ee . 010 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ................ 0 18 
Bxvtva Pale Frenc’: Off... .cceccdcvcecccess Pa Ee 
Eggshell Flating Varnish ............-.005 0 18 
White Pale Enamel .............200-: Sime fi | 
Dten Pale. PAGE ccccssivscccsvicvseves és 0 12 
Best Japan Gold Size ........ : 7 ERS 
Best Black Japan ............ 2 err 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ...... ; ‘ a 
Brunswick Black .... + ; » 8 
Berlin Black ...... Dime din scape ; rege OY 
Pr oy oe ieee ci. ae 


ad eowa nena tn sh 0 12 


French and Brusa Pol.s. .. 


0 


cooccoscoe 


+oococeso 





OV tn hem 


cicada dieglh-k nee 





TENDERS. 


ommunications for insertion under this 
he tmutisuld be addressed to “The Editor,” 
and must reach us not later than 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday. 

* Denotes accepted. +t Denotes provisionally 
ereepted. 
BRIDPORT.-—For painting the cart-shed in the 





Corporation yard :— 
WMS, ond) as HS ede Rdecgnseths iaeer £15 10 
Pe ae Coe ree ee 15 0 


CHELMSFORD.—For execution of the following 
works :—(a), Kerbing public footpaths; (0) laying. 
paving footpaths, for the Town ouncil. Mr. P. T. 
Harrison, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer :— 

Paving Footpaths. 


OD RAMEE | .o'. ines ty 8 0.0 60,000 000065 08 £6415 0 

G I, AMMOTOON oo siceseccccreccees 52 0 0 

, a RO SS ete 2111 8 

W. & C. French, Buckhurst Hill* 1315 0 
Kerbing. 

B. H. Hale, Romford* .........-.- 04 7 6 


GODALMING.—For external painting of the 
municipal buildings and some internal repairs, for 
the Godalming Town Council. Mr. Alan Bromley, 


Borough Surveyor :— 
eS rrr ere or £6410 0 
3. Cooper & 800s %. .323.003- xs GES O 
D. Fry & SOns ........e eee cc eenes 56 5 0 
Foster & SOM ..cccscccvcscesdsecoes 5512 6 
W: & CO. Rie voc civvees vce we verien. 53 0 ° 


T. Bishop, Mill-lane, Godalming* 52° 0 


HACENEY For a ged of a gh By ~ 
inidad asphalt special wearing surface, in. 
thickness, at Amhurst Park, from Stamford Hill to 
Holmdale-road, for the Borough Council:— 
H. V. Smith & Co., Ltd., 20, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, S.W., at 6s. 3d. per superficial yard.t 

Nore.—The cost of the work on this basis will be 
£1,181 5s. for the current year, with an annual pay- 
ment for ten years of £141 15s. 

t Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON.—Accepted for supply te the Battersea 
Borough Council of materials, etc., in connection 
with erection of electricity sub-station in Battersea 
Park-road :— 

Steel joists, etc., Pryke & Palmer, Upper Thames- 
street, E.C., £69 198. 6d.; roof glazing, 
Standard Patent Glazing Co., Victoria-street, 
§.W., £63 15s. 10d.; York stone for window and 
door sills, etc., R. H.,Woodfine & Co., Ltd., 
Golder’s Green, N.W., £19 10s.; slates (about 
1,870, 20 in. by 10 in.), Bingley, Son, & Follit, 
Ltd., Millbank Slate Wharf,’ Westminster, 
S.W., £10 5s. per 1,200; steel window-sashes 

(three), Hayward, Ltd., Borough, S.E., £7 7s. 64. 


MALLING.—For painting and repairing carts 
and tanks at East Malling and Ditton, for the 
Malling Rural District Council :— 

GOddEN 2.0002. c00 essere 
Burbidge, Larkfield” 

ROTHERHAM.—For supply and erection at the 

power-station of two water-tube boilers, for the 


Corporation :— 
British Niclausse 0 yt” Se fae re £13,250 


ROTHERHAM.—For painting work at the 
Market Hall and outside market, for the Markets 
Committee :— 

MUOETIROM TUOMAS weds dcaeadeScteksccvhekes £48 
t Recommended for acceptance. 




















Japanese 


AUSTRIAN and RUSSIAN 
PRIME DRY 


wainscot Oak 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
Depot: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall, £. T.N.: Avenue 667, 








Ce en 





THE BUILDER. 


ROTHERHAM.—For painting and cleaning 
work at Imperial Buildings, for the Markets 
Committee :— 

BE. Pramce.& Bomd. uo. és tivrcceshs £125 18 6 
t Recommended for acceptance. 


SOUTHPORT.—For taking down and rebuilding 
wall opposite No. 36, Hartswood-road, for the Town 
Counce?) :— 

IG Sri as Ton atantanbu haptaset ne cease £51-10 


WINCHESTER.—For external painting of the 
Royal Hants County Hospital, Winchester. Mr. 
H, Hill, architect, 11, Southgate-street, 
Winchester :— 


SOGRIOR B BOD. ..0i5 065 00ic, vt seses £326 0 0 
Brazier & Son, Southampton* .... 297 0 0 
, ps OE Ee eee ee 235 9 3 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—For supplying a_ steel 
roof to boiler-house at the electricity works, for 
the Corporation :— 

Gibboss: Bypen., TAN." |. is. ice rcces is £383 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—For supplying and fixing 
crane gantry at the electricity works, for the 
Corporation :— 

Melville, Dundas, & Whitson, Glasgow* ....“€811 


————»—>_e—____—___ 
NEW COMPANIES. 


THE undermentioned particulars of new 
companies recently registered are taken from 
the Daily Register compiled by Messrs. Jordan 
& Sons, Ltd., Company Registration Agents, 
Chancery-lane, W.C. :— 


RoBertT3CartyLte & Co., Lap. (144,856), 
Elsinore-road Saw Mills, Old Trafford, Man- 
chester. Registered September 14. To take 
aver the business of a builder and contractor 
now carried on by R. Carlyle at above address, 
and to enter into an agreement. Nominal 
capital, £50,000 in 50,000 £1 shares. 

J. R. PrrcwEer & Son, Lrp. (144,866). Regis- 
tered September 15. To acquire and take over 
the business of builder and contractor now 
carried on at 251, Goswell-road, London, by 
J. R. Pitcher, and to enter into an agreement. 
Nominal capital, £2,000 in 2,000 £1 shares. 

Wa rer Davigs, Lro. (144,895). Registered 
September 20. To acquire and take over the 
business of general builders and furnishing 
ironmongers now carried on by W. Davies at 
Park House, Wellington, Salop, and to enter 
into an agreement. Nominal capital, £7,000 
in 7,000 £1 shares. 


J.J, BTRIDGE, 


SLATE MERCHANTS. uf 








EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


AIR RAID REPAIRS. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





[OcTOBER 20, 1916 


ig 
es 


DvuxFIELD BROTHERS (SourHPorr), 
(144,905). Registered September 22, To 
quire and take over the business of joines 
builders and contractors, now carried’ op 
Southport, and to enter into an agreeme 
Nominal capital, £3,200 in 320 £10 shares, : 

GENERAL LEASEHOLD, LTp. (144,913), 9¢ 
King-street, Cheapside, E.C. Registered Sen 
tember 23. To purchase for re-sale and deal jp 
land and house and other property, and any 
interest therein. Nominal capital, £599 in 
500 £1 shares. 


———_-e-}_e—_____ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


NOTE.—All communications with respect 4 
literary and artistic matters should be 
addressed to “THE EDITOR” (and not 
any person by name); those relating to adver 
tisements and other’ exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE BUILDER 
LTD., and not to the Editor. 


All communications must be authenticated 
the name and address of the sender, whethe 
for publication or not. No notice can be taken 
of anonymous communications. 


The responsibility of signed articles, letters 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, 
with the authors. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected com. 
munications; and the Editor cannot be 
responsible for drawings, photographs, mam. 
scripts, or other documents, or for models or 
samples sent to or left at this office, unless he 
has specially asked for them. 


All drawings sent to or left at this office for 
consideration should bear the owner’s name 
and address on either the face or back of the 
drawing. Delay and inconvenience may result 
from inattention to this. 


Any commission to a contributor to write ap 
article, or to execute or lend a drawing. for 
publication, is given subject to the approval of 
the article or drawing, when received, by the 
Editor, who retains the right to reject it if 
unsatisfactory. _The_ receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily 
imply its acceptance. 


N,B.—Illustrations of the First Premiated 
Design in any important architectural com 
petition will always be accepted {or publication 
by the Editor, whether they have been formally 
asked for or not. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIREC? 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United 
at the prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning's Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Ca) . ay . 2ls, 8d, per annum; and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
etc., 26s. per annum, 

Remittances (payable to THE BUILDER 17D.) should be 
addressed to 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, London, W.C, 











Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse ‘loors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gral- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte Com 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 1,.N.2644Central 





felephone: DALSTON 18 


Many years connected 
with the late firm @ 
89 W. H. LASCELLES & 00, 


of Bunhill 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenve, Islington, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “res” 
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HOT WATER INSTANTLY 


- NIGHT OR DAY 


‘EWART’S' GEYSERS 


Established 1834. 





lilus‘rated Catalogue Pust Free on application. 


Telerhone : Museun 2570 (4 lines), Telegrams 


20 Gold Medats and Awards. 
Hot Bath in 5 Minutes. 
HOT, WARM, OR TEPID SHAMPOO. 
EWART &. SON Ltd., 346-350, EUSTON ROAD, 


‘* Geyser, London.”’ 





LONDON, N.W. 
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